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In Loco Parentis 


How far does the jurisdiction of teachers and boards extend? In the absence of specific legal 
directions, what are their powers? Administrators often find themselves within the domain 
of doubt in matters in which the school seems to bear some responsibility, but not directly asso- 
ciated with everyday school routine. Teachers, superintendents and boards have broad general 
powers, the exercise of which may be applied to many instances arising in school management. 
The courts have invariably held that the teacher is in the place of the parent. They have also 
held that anything that interferes with the primary function of a school may be dealt with by 
those in charge of it. 


How deal with high school Greek letter societies? Here is a case in point. Our statutes con- 
tain no reference to secret high school societies. During the past fifteen years three legislative 
attempts to regulate or curb them were made. Two such bills passed but failed to secure Execu- 
tive sanction. The last attempt, in 1923, imposed the penalty of expulsion upon a public school 
student joining a secret organization. 


Governor Blaine’s veto message concludes in this significant manner: 


“There is another valid reason for disapproval of this act. The act imposes a distrustful and presump- 
tuous paternalism. It takes away the responsibility of the teacher and the school board and places the guardian- 
ship of school conduct under the arm of the state. It tends to destroy parental responsibility and the re- 
sponsibility of a community. It annihilates the capability of self-government. 


“If the government is to be charged with the duty of attending to everything, it must, of course, also 
be held responsible for everything. Commanding, instructing, directing and advising in regard to every- 
thing, government will then be required to foresee everything, even ‘the fancies of fashion, the whims of 
trade, the freaks of the weather,’ and paraphrasing an illustrious author, the government is asked to become 
the terrestrial Providence. 

“The parents having the right to elect the governing board of a school, and the governing board having 
the right to select a teacher, and such teacher and such governing board having the right to exclude secret 
fraternities and secret organizations that are in any degree school organizations, and to discipline pupils who 
violate proper rules and regulations relating thereto, the responsibility rests where it ought to rest—with 
the teacher, the school boards, the parents and the community, and the terrestrial Providence of the state 
should not intervene or intermeddle. 

“Secret fraternities and secret organizations, and even non-secret organizations that are in any degree 
school organizations may constitute a vice and a curse. When that vice or that curse exists, the power of 
the community exists to eliminate it. The responsibility rests upon that community, and under such cir- 
cumstances the state should not intrude its paternalistic and supervising power over local authority affecting 
purely local affairs.” 


This statement has far-reaching implications for those entrusted with school management. 
It is not quoted for the guidance of Greek letter societies. Such cases rarely occur. Many de- 
batable issues arise in school which are not covered by law. To these the statement of the for- 
mer Governor apply. The opinions of our courts sustain this view. The statutes give broad pow- 
ers to local authorities and many difficult problems may be settled by the exercise of conferred 
and implied jurisdiction. 





We are the trustees of our professional integrity. Public esteem will rise or fall accord- 
ing to the standards upon which we conduct our affairs and the effort we exert to achieve 
our aims. 
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|= Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance took an- 
other rap at the educators’ defense of 
schools in their publication. The mayors of 
New York issued a report on school costs. The 
report so admirably reflects the stand of the 
Alliance that they republished the concluding 
paragraphs, drawing particular attention to 
some statements. The partial reprint belittles 
Who's educators’ literature on the school 

: crisis. It states that it “és ex- 
Dodging? cessively emotional and in it the 
harrassed educator dodges nimbly behind ‘the 
children’—that mute group whose name is in- 
voked to justify any and all educational ex- 
penditures.” 

Has the Alliance so completely run out of 
statistical arguments for governmental reform 
that it is forced to reprint prejudicial opinions? 
It is characteristic of much of the economy 
talk,—befuddling, one-sided, and highly fla- 
vored to prejudice the home owner and farmer. 
Teachers and school boards have refused to be 
stampeded by big interests. On the contrary, 
they kept up a stiff defense of the rights of 
youth. They have exposed a lot of the sham that’s 
behind the down-with-taxes furore. There’s the 
tub. Now, insult and abuse are directed at 
them. 

Teachers will never apologize for interces- 
sion in behalf of children. As a group, we pre- 
fer our position with them, rather than dodg- 
ing behind the golden skirts of wealth and 
jamming inferior education upon the masses. 

The purpose of the Alliance is “to study 
taxes to the end that they may be made reason- 
able and levied with the lightest possible bur- 
den consistent with good government.” They 
must have amended their charter or are doing 
many things not stipulated in the bond. Also, 
by the terms of its charter, it is a “citizen sup- 
ported agency.” A list of citizens giving hearti- 
est and fullest support to the Alliance treasury 
might be revealing. 


HAVE you ever compared the tone of present 
educational writings with the literature of 
not so very long ago? It is interesting. There is 
a decided trend away from the traditional. Just 
skimming the pages and illustrations is all that’s 

necessary to get the impres- 
Ear Marks of sion that scatablie is oo 
A Profession pening in the school room. 
Glancing over the articles of recent issues of 
the JOURNAL, phrases conveying a new philos- 
ophy of education pile up on the reader. We 
find ‘‘thrill of creative work,” ‘‘sargasso of in- 
ertia,” ‘‘scientific attitude,” “leading the discus- 


a>» te > te 


sion,” “old regimented class recitations,” “‘en- 
courage experimentation,” “build up an appre- 
ciation,” “self-help and criticism,” “feeling our 
way and studying,” etc. A new language of 
education is here. And, the best of it all is 
tliat the new terms represent neither theoretical 
declarations nor rhetorical delicacies. They come 
from teachers describing what is going on. 
They indicate a great movement, an educational 
ideal translated into procedures. Re-arranging 
the internal mechanisms of an institution rooted 
in the past is slow, in fact, very slow, when 
outside interests clamor for a status quo policy. 
Wisconsin teachers are alive to the needs of 
children and are doing their part to educate 
them so that they may live in a social order 
they understand. The movement was a long 
time coming. Now our literature is replete with 
its dominance. 

Hiram and Samanthy went to the village 
depot to get their first look at a passenger train 
which had just arrived. Both were awed by the 
size of the express. “Samanthy, they'll never 
get it started.” Then it started off, gained speed, 
and quickly disappeared around the curve. 
‘“Samanthy, they'll never be able to stop it.” 
May some onlooker correctly predict that the 
reconstruction of education to meet ever-chang- 
ing conditions will never stop. 


\/* HAVE repeatedly urged school people 
to take a serious interest in taxation. 
Solution of school difficulties finds its answer 
in how more revenue may be made available to 
schools. Newspapers carry day-by-day accounts 
of the tax situation; magazines 
The q 
evote generous space to the 
Tax Problem subject; and governing bodies 
are a forum where the conflict of forces finds 
constant expression. Our tax policy has been 
cramped by conservatism. There are signs that 
the crust of tradition is being broken. 

The trouble has been in the tendency to re- 
gard taxation as a dry and uninteresting gov- 
ernmental function which would drift along 
satisfactorily. So people generally forget about 
it, manifesting vehement concern only at col- 
lection time. Really, taxation is an intriguing 
field for study. Far from dull, it pictures the 
impacts of social and economic sectors in terms 
of dollars and cents. It is a human story, with 
its interplay of local and national interests, the 
battle between the weak and the strong, the 
power of man-created values, the unflinching 
determination of one group to best the other. 

Materials are plentiful. The right time is now. 
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N FEBRUARY 24 some 300 Wisconsin 

pedagogical tooth brushes will be packed 
and headed for Cleveland, and with them will 
go an equal number of Wisconsin school ex- 
ecutives, to participate in the sixty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, February 25—March 1. 

This year’s meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence is unique, for the thousands 
of executives attending the meetings will be 
participating units on the program. A com- 
prehensive educational program was outlined 
by the Executive Committee and President Paul 
Stetson shortly after the Minneapolis meeting 
last winter. Seven outstanding educational prob- 
lems of national import were selected and a 
chairman, secretary, and about twenty-five or 
thirty members were asked to take charge of 
the analysis, collect the material, and present 
the findings to the convention gathering. The 
remainder of the membership, consisting of 
some 4000 members, was split up into seventy 
sub-committees, to work on detailed problems 
of the seven major topics selected. 

The subjects chosen for study and the chair- 
man of each general topic are: 


The Administration of Teacher Training—Ed- 
ward D. Roberts, superintendent of schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio—chairman. 

A Comprehensive Program of Public Education— 
J. Stevens Kadesch, superintendent of schools, 
Medford, Massachusetts—chairman. 

Financing Public Education—Frank Ballou, su- 
perintendent of schools, Washington, D, C.— 
chairman. 


Education for the New America—Willard E. 
Givens, superintendent of schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia—chairman. 

Public Education and Public Welfare—Leslie 
Butler, superintendent of schools, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan—chairman. 

A National Outlook on Education—John K. 
Norton, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York—chairman. 

Interpreting the Schools to the Public—Frank A. 
Jensen, superintendent of schools, Rockford, Illi- 
nois—chairman. 


The formal convention program will begin 
on February 25 with a vesper service. The main 
speaker will be William Lowe Bryan, president 
of the University of Indiana. The following 
four days will consist of general session meet- 
ings in the mornings and evenings while Mon- 
day and Tuesday afternoons will be devoted to 
meetings of the general subject committees and 
subtopic groups. 

There is no general theme for the entire con- 
vention, but an effort has been made to in- 
tegrate the work of the general committees and 
addresses to be given at the general sessions. 
On Monday morning, February 26, ‘Educa- 
tion for the New America” will be discussed: 
from the point of view of Colleges of Educa- 
tion by Dean William Russell of Teachers col- 
lege; from the standpoint of the public schools 
by Harold G. Campbell, deputy superintendent 
of New York City; and from the standpoint of 
other agencies by John Finley of the New 
York Times. 

Monday evening there will be a banquet for 
all members of the Department of Superin- 

















Cleveland Museum of Art 
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tendence. Dr. Charles E. Merriam of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will speak on the subject 
“Economy, Wise and Otherwise, in Municipal 
Government’”’. 

The general sessions for the following three 
days will include addresses by such nationally 
famed men as Arthur B. Moehlman, University 
of Michigan; Robert R. Moton, president of 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute; Pay- 
son Smith, state commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts; George F. Zook, United States 
Commissioner of Education; Edward A. Filene, 
famed Boston merchant; E. C. Hartwell, supt. 
of schools at Buffalo and other men of equal 
prominence in the business and educational 
world. 





While the convention speeches are on a pat 
with the high quality programs always pre- 
sented at meetings of the Department of Su- 
perintendence the real work of the 4000 par- 
ticipating members will form a climax to the 
convention, on the Thursday morning and after- 
noon programs. At these meetings the reports 
of all committees will be made, and out of 
the findings of the various bodies there will 
emerge a reconstruction program of education 
designed to fit the needs of education in the 
America of 1934. 

Hundreds of Wisconsin people will Y p evene 
pate in the work of the committees, and inter- 
est in the meeting seems greater than at any 
time during the past ten years. 





A Code of Ethics 


For Wisconsin Teachers 


From the Report of 
The Code of Ethics 
Committee 





T= keynote of all codes of ethics is personal 
character in group relations; the theme is 
the subordination of individual welfare to the 
common good, The distinguishing mark of any 
profession is service to humanity, a service built 
around personal integrity, professional loyalty, 
and professional knowledge and skill directed 
toward the best interests of society. Inasmuch 
as the vocation of teaching has reached the dig- 
nity of a profession, the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, taking cognizance of the value of 
the expression of professional ideals in terms 
of conduct, has developed this code of ethics 
as a guide to our contacts with others and 
among ourselves. 


I. The Pupil 


1. The teacher must be actively aware at all 
times of the fact that the development of 
character and civic responsibility is of 
greater importance than the mere acqui- 
sition of knowledge. 

2. Responsibility for the welfare of pupils 
can be adequately met only through an 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding 
of their practical life problems; the 
teacher should endeavor to acquaint him- 
self with these problems as they touch 
the individual child. 

3. Preferences and prejudices should have 
no place in the teacher's dealings with 
pupils, 

4. When his rights and privileges are in- 
volved, a child should in no instance be 
thought deserving of less consideration 
than an adult, 

5. The professional relations between teach- 
ers and pupils demand the same scrupu- 


lous guarding of confidential and official 
information as is observed by members 
of other long-established professions. 

6. The teacher should not tutor members 
of his own classes for remuneration un- 
less specific permission has been received 
from school authorities. 


II. The Community 


1. The teacher should endeavor to establish 
friendly and intelligent co-operation be- 
tween the home and the school. 

2. The teacher should prove himself a 
worth-while citizen by sharing actively 
im’ constructive community undertakings. 

3. The teacher should exercise his pre- 
rogatives in voting and in other activi- 
ties incident to citizenship; however, he 
should avoid participation in partisan 
controversies which might tend to lessen 
his value as a teacher. 

4. The teacher should so conduct himself 
or herself socially that criticism shall not 
be brought upon the individual or the 
profession which he represents. He should 
be an example of the value to society 
of an educated citizen. 

5. In addition to required professional du- 
ties, the teacher should indicate a will- 
ingness to render more service to school 
interests than mere requirements demand. 


III. The Profession 


1. Members of the teaching profession 
should in every way endeavor to dignify 
their calling. The teacher should encour- 
age the ablest to enter it, and discourage 
from entering those who have character 
weakness which might render them a li- 
ability to the profession, or who are 
merely using teaching as a stepping-stone 
to some other vocation. 
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. The teacher should maintain his effi- 


ciency and teaching skill by study, espe- 
cially in the field of child psychology; by 
contact with and support of local, state 
and national educational associations; by 
open-mindedness toward current trends in 
educational practice, and toward experi- 
ments and research in other fields closely 
allied to education. 


. The teacher should not exploit himself 


or his school by personally inspired press 
notices or advertisement, or by other un- 
professional means. 


. Offers of other positions should never be 


sought for the sole purpose of forcing an 
increase of salary in the present position; 
correspondingly, school officials should 
not refuse to give deserved increases un- 
til forced to do so by offers from other 
school systems. 


. The teacher should not offer his services 


at a lower salary than is being paid the 
present teacher; underbidding has no 
place in the profession. 


. The teacher should not act as agent for 


commercial firms dealing in school sup- 
plies, or accept commissions or other re- 
wards for the adoption of books or se- 
lection of supplies with the adoption or 
purchase of which he has any part or 
influence. 


. A teacher should not accept gifts of 


books or other articles of value presented 
in exchange for the privilege of using 
the recipient's name in soliciting sales 
in the community. 


. A teacher should not accept a commis- 


sion or other compensation for helping 
another teacher to secure a position. 


. A teacher should strive to keep himself 


physically, mentally, and emotionally fit 
at all times so that he may be a credit 
to his chosen profession. If or when the 
time is reached that he is no longer an 
asset to the profession, he should regard 
personal consideration as subservient to 
the welfare of the profession. 


IV. Members of the Profession 


206 


1. Administrators 


a. There should be co-operation be- 
tween administrators and classroom 
teachers, founded upon sympathy 
for each other's viewpoints and rec- 
ognition of the administrator's right 
to leadership and the teacher’s right 
to self-expression. Both administrat- 
ors and teachers should observe pro- 
fessional courtesy by transacting of- 
ficial business with the properly 
designated person next in rank. 

b. The teacher is entitled to comment, 
favorable or adverse, following each 
professional visit; however, adverse 
criticism should never be offered 
before pupils or colleagues. 

c. Applications for teaching positions 
should be made to the proper 
authorities, and positions should be 
sought solely on the basis of pro- 
fessional fitness; qualifications 
should be the sole determining fac- 
tor in appointments and promotions. 





d. Schooi officials should not fail to 
recommend a worthy teacher for an- 
other position because they do not 
wish to lose his services. 

. Testimonials regarding a teacher 
should be candid and entirely con- 
fidential; the open recommendation 
of the ‘to-whom-it-may-concern” 
type should not be requested by a 
teacher nor honored by an admin- 
istrator. 

f. A contract once signed should be 
faithfully fulfilled unless cancelled 
by mutual consent; in case of an 
emergency, careful consideration 
should be given to the interests of 
both parties to the contract. 

g. Except in cases of moral turpitude 
where summary dismissal is neces- 
sary for the best interests of the 
school, the individual teacher in- 
volved in any type of dismissal 
should be notified before public an- 
nouncement is made; he should be 
allowed the time and opportunity 
to answer any charges which might 
be brought against him. 

h. Administrators should carefully in- 
vestigate sources and evidence be- 
fore accepting information deroga- 
tory to a teacher. 

i. Teachers should report to duly con- 
stituted authority any matters in- 
volving the best interests of the 
school. 


2. Other teachers 

a. A teacher should avoid unfavorable 
criticism of predecessors and col- 
leagues, especially in the presence 
of pupils or patrons; he should de- 
fend a fellow-teacher from unjust 
professional attacks. 

b. A teacher should not interfere be- 
tween another teacher and a pupil 
in matters such as discipline and 
marking. 

c. In his relations toward his co-work- 
ers, the teacher’s attitude should be 
characterized by the spirit of co- 
operation, the core of which is the 
recognition of common interests. In 
the interests of the children whom 
the profession serves, helpful ideas 
and methods should be shared with 
others; professional jealousy should 
have no place in the profession. 


o 


The committee strongly recommends that the 
principles of professional ethics as embodied in 
this or any subsequent code which the Delegate 
Assembly of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion may see fit to accept shall be incorporated 
in the curricula of all educational institutions 
which train teachers for service in the schools 
of Wisconsin. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Louise E. Bolton, Racine, Chairman; Ruth Saecker, 
Appleton; Ruth Wheaton Waters, Eau Claire; Burr 
Phillips, Madison; Charles Jahr, Elkhorn; M. Lewis, 
Ladysmith; C. H. Bachhuber, Medford. 
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V ocational 


Education 





For Relief and Reconstruction ’ 





This article shows the adaptation of an institution 
to changed conditions and is indicative of vocational 
school trends. In our opinion the status of the un- 
employed seeking training is especially stem. 

Ed. 











U bepress is so much going on and so many 
things are happening in the whole country 
today with their resultant demands upon our 
vocational schools, that space permits only a 
brief survey of the part that the Madison Vo- 
cational school is taking in the field of voca- 
tional education for relief and reconstruction. 
Formerly our problem was one which dealt 
largely with the education of the juvenile 
worker and his temporary unemployment. Now 
our problem concerns the juvenile and the adult 
unemployed worker. In most cases the unem- 
ployment problem of our students, instead of 
being only of a temporary nature, has extended 
over a long period of time. However, I do not 
believe that the present abnormal conditions 
which are affecting our whole school system 
are necessary or permanent. As a result of these 
conditions and the part that vocational schools 
are taking in relieving the problems, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that they are indications of 
what will be more or less continuing policies 
of those schools. 

I make this statement in the light of over 
20 years of experience in the field of voca- 
tional education in Wisconsin. You who were 
in this work before, during and immediately 
after the World War remember the demands 
that were made upon the schools for trained 
workers, foreman training, citizenship, home 
economics, and general continuation school 
courses. We carried on that program until we 
were caught in the whirlpool of the present 
economic depression. We are in just as great 


A. R. Graham 


Director, Madison Vocational School 


an emergency now as then and if we do not 
rise to the occasion and help the unemployed 
worker and our communities out of the present 
dilemma, we will not survive. 

In Wisconsin during the pre-war and post- 
war days we had a well organized system of 
vocational education that was a going concern. 
It was organized to take care of the employed 
worker. It fitted him into employment and it 
took care of his needs when he was temporarily 
out of work. It was a school for those who had 
left the full-time school for employment and 
who needed more educational training in order 
that they might advance in their chosen field 
of employment. 

Our school organization is functioning today, 
but instead of caring for a group that is out of 
full-time school and that ses 4 more trade- 
extension courses, we are caring for an “‘out of 
full-time school group” that has no employ- 
ment, a group that has left jobs which may 
never appear again. Many of these adults must 
train for new employment. Because of this fact, 
the school must now re-organize its curriculum 
and objectives so that the unemployed worker 
may, through the help of the school, make 
proper readjustments to meet the new employ- 
ment conditions and demands. Then through 
proper counseling and guidance, we must help 
the unemployed worker into new fields of em- 
ployment. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the calls from employers for efh- 
cient workers are more numerous than ever be- 
fore. If the school rises to the occasion and 
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meets the needs of the employers and the work- 
ers, it will be performing one of the best serv- 
ices the school can render. 

In the Madison Vocational school at the 
present time we have enrolled in our day classes 
1,273 students. In order to get a clearer pic- 
ture of the problem that this group presented, 
we asked every student to fill out a blank form 
which asked the following questions: 


Name? Sex? Age? Marital status? Are you the 
head of a family? Are others dependent on you? 
How many dependents? Are you employed? By 
whom? Is it a full-time or a part-time job? Are you 
looking for a job? A full-time or part-time job? 
What kind of work can you do? How long ago is 
it since you had a steady job? What kind of a job 
was it? What is your vocation? For what kind of 
work do you consider yourself prepared by training 
or experience? Are you a World War veteran? 
What grade of schooling have you finished? 

Check what you consider your real reasons for 
attending the Vocational School: 

1. Because you want more training for your regular 

vocation, 

2. Because you want to leave your old vocation 

and train for a new one. 

3. Because you want to find out what vocation you 

are best fitted for. 
. Because you can’t find a job and believe that 
going to school is a good way to use your time. 
5. Because you want to study general courses like 
literature, art, music, and have not had a chance 
to study them before. 

6. Because you want to be a better home maker. 

7. Because you are required to go to school. 

8. Because you want to complete your high school 
courses. 

9. Because you want to learn how to make your 
own living. 

10. Because, as a world war veteran, you have a 

chance to use your educational bonus. 

11. Because there are some special courses offered 

me that you like especially well. What are 
they ? 


dy 


At the time this paper was written, returns 
on 638 students had been checked. The infor- 
mation revealed was startling. It was a real 
challenge to any school administration. It also 
gave a good cross section of our school not 
only to our teachers, but to our city council as 
well—to whom the facts were related. In or- 
der that you may get a better idea of what the 
school has to offer its students, I will give a 
brief statement concerning its various depart- 
ments of study: an art department that offers 
courses in commercial art, commercial photog- 
raphy, applied art and design, and interior dec- 
oration; an academic department that offers 
academic courses that parallel similar courses 
offered in the regular high school; a commer- 
cial department; a home economics department 
that offers the regular courses in foods and 
clothing and in addition, beauty parlor work 
and cafeteria management; a music department 
that offers courses in chorus, and orchestra, be- 
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sides technical music courses for the person 
who wants more training in music; and a trade 
department in which are offered courses in auto 
mechanics, electricity, machine shop practice, 
mechanical drawing, printing and_linotype, 
sheet metal, welding wood work, painting and 
decorating, and plumbing. In addition to this 
there is a Craft Shop in this department to 
take care of the tradesman who does not wish 
to pursue academic or trade extension courses 
and whose unemployment for the past 2 or 3 
yeats has depressed his morale to a very low 
point. 


Variety of Ages and Training 


The survey revealed that there were six dis- 
tinct groups enrolled in our school. 1. A group 
of unemployed persons who would quit school 
any time that they could secure a job. There 
were 331 persons in this group; 155 male and 
176 female. It also showed that 39 of this 
group were married and that 292 were single 
persons. We also discovered that 5% of this 
group were between the ages of 16 and 17 
years, 61% were between the ages of 18 and 
22 years, and that 34% were between the ages 
of 23 and 60 years; and that the median age of 
the group was 21 years. It was discovered that 
30 male students in the group had an average 
of 2.6 dependents and that 18 female students 
had 1.7 dependents. We also found out that 
the educational attainments of this group ranged 
from less than an eighth grade education to a 
Mastet’s degree. The following figures might 
prove interesting: there were 4% with less than 
an eighth grade education, 9% completed 8th 
grade, 10% had completed 9-10-11 grades in 
high school, 52% were high school graduates, 
11% had 1-2-3 years of college, 10% were 
college graduates, and 3% had done graduate 
work in college. The duration of the period of 
unemployment for 53% of the group was less 
than one year and that for 42% of the group 
the duration of unemployment was from 1 to 3 
yeats, and that for 5% of the group the period 
of unemployment had been over 4 years. This 
latter group was composed of the younger stu- 
dents who had gotten out of either high school 
or college during the beginning of the depres- 


sion. For the entire group the median period 


of unemployment was 22 months. 

The kinds of jobs which this youp had held 
were very interesting. One hundred forty-two 
stated that they had never held a real steady 
job, 68 had done general labor, 13 housework, 
31 mechanical and trades, 60 commercial posi- 
tions, 17 professional positions. The reasons 
which the persons in this group gave for at- 
tending the Vocational School were as follows: 
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The weaving room in the 
Madison Craft shop, where 
the unemployed learn new 
trades to fit themselves for 
new vocations. 


80 persons stated that they were using their 
unemployed time for vocational training, a 
sort of trade preparatory course. 100 persons 
were seeking training along lines ot their regu- 
lar vocation or trade-extension work. 34 were 
training for a new vocation. 41 were taking 
trade-finding courses in order to find out what 
vocation they were best fitted for. 5 were taking 
courses for high school credit so that they could 
complete high school. 27 were studying voca- 
tional and general courses to help them in their 
present part-time jobs, while 40 were studying 
general courses which they did not have an 
opportunity to study before, and 4 were making 
use of the educational soldier bonus to continue 
their education. 


Many Want Part-Time Work 


The second group which our survey revealed 
was an unemployed group who wanted part- 
time jobs in order that they might continue 
their schooling on the part-time plan. There 
were 64 in this group. In this group 6% were 
under 18 years of age while 65% were between 
the ages of 18 to 22 years, and 29% were be- 
tween the ages of 23 and 56 years. The median 
age of this group was 19 years. The educational 
status of the group was quite similar to the 
previous one. The duration of the period of 
unemployment was about the same. 

The third group which our questionnaire re- 
vealed were unemployed but have a part-time 
job now which they prefer to full-time employ- 
ment in order that they may stay in school. 
The age range and distribution of unemploy- 
ment resemble the facts given in the preceding 
groups as do also the educational or grade 
status, but the median period of unemployment 
is only 6 months. 

The fourth group is composed of employed 
meni and women who are attending school part- 
time because of the shorter N. R. A. work day 
and because they wish to make use of their 
additional leisure for more educational training. 

A fifth group is made up of juvenile 14 to 
17 years of age who are required by law to 
attend school. There are 124 in this group. 
They attend school full time. 





A sixth group is composed of housewives 
who are largely interested in art and home- 
making subjects. 

Now what do the facts for all of the groups 
reveal to us, and what are we doing for these 
people in our school that we did not do before? 

We know that we have a vocational school 
that was organized to take care of what we call 
“the out of full-time school group’’"—those who 
left full-time school for employment and who 
needed general and special courses that would 
meet the immediate needs of each student that 
came to us. We had to organize a school cur- 
riculum that must of necessity be very flexible, 
one that would take care of the immediate 
needs of each student—which is the first con- 
cern of the school. We were able to take care 
of that student any time he came to us. School 
semesters and quarters were not periods of en- 
rollment as is the case in the full-time school. 
Now the school is taking care of the unem- 
ployed juvenile and adult who is out of em- 
ployment or who is working a shorter day under 
the new deal and wishes to improve himself 
during this new leisure time. With the vast 
numbers who are still in school and who will 
continue to be in school this problem will con- 
tinue for a long time to come. 

We have found that we have a school of 
workers and potential workers whose median 
age is around 21 years. We also find that for 
our entire school we have a student body made 
up of 

4% with less than eighth grade education, 
7% who have completed 8th grade, 

10% who have completed 9-10-11 grade, 

54% who have completed high school, 

19% who have had 1-2-3 years of college, 


5% who are college graduates, 
1% who have done graduate work at college. 


Or putting it in another way, 21% of our 
student body have not completed a high school 
course, 54% have completed a high school 
course, and 25% have had from 1 to 5 years of 
college education. 

All of these students participate in the gen- 
eral Vocational School activities, along with 
the school program which their counseling pro- 
cedure has pointed out to them. They are espe- 
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cially interested in Art, Music, and Dramatics 
and do very creditable work. 


Last year we found a special group in our 
school made up mostly of tradesmen and white- 
collar workers who had been out of employ- 
ment so long that they had become so discour- 
aged with everything in general that vocational 
or trades extension courses held out no attrac- 
tion to them. Many were from homes that were 
receiving county relief. For the past twenty 
years these men had been steady workers in 
such crafts as carpentry, printing, plumbing, 
machinists, sheet metal workers, garage mechan- 
ics, laborers, and salesmanship. They ranged in 
age from 25 to 50 years of age. For this group 
we established a Craft Shop. This Shop was 
fitted up with weaving looms, work benches, 
and hand tools. They wove rugs, caned chairs, 
made lawn furniture out of metal, and numer- 
ous articles of wood. Most of the work of the 
Shop consisted of orders which were secured 
by a committee of interested women who also 
conducted special sales to dispose of the prod- 
ucts of the shop. These sales were conducted in 
the various stores and churches and in the As- 
sociation of Commerce Offices. The shop had 
the support of all the business men. It was in- 
teresting to note that the men of the shop who 
had previously worked in wood elected to work 
with metal or to weave rugs. Very few if any 
of them worked with the material that he was 
trained to work in. They made beautiful things 
and the workmanship was of the very best. 





There had been an average enrollment of 40 
men in the Craft Shop. Last year during the 
54 months that the shop was in session it 
sold $2,476.46 worth of finished products of 
which sum the men received $1,761.92. A fair 
price is set on every job that is made by a man 
in the shop. When the article is sold, or job 
completed, he receives that portion above the 
actual cost of the material in the article which 
he made. 


Our survey has shown that we must redouble 
our efforts in the field of counseling, guidance, 
placement, and follow-up. The Employment 
Office of the school has been more than busy 
during the past year. More calls are made on 
the school for trained workers. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that many employers 
prefer the younger worker with little or no ex- 
perience but with more advanced education, to 
the older and more experienced worker in a 
given field. 

Our whole program is a constructive piece 
of educational work for our unemployed. It 
has been a great factor in keeping up the morale 
of these discouraged men and women. Our 
citizens believe that the results have warranted 
all of the efforts and expense put forth during 
these hard times. We feel that we have at least 
met the challenge of the increasing need and 
demand for education of the unemployed and 
that what we are doing now is only the Begin- 
ning of what a vocational school will be ex- 
pected to do for many years to come. 





TEACHER STRENGTH 


i. things contribute to the strength of 
the profession. There is one factor which 
outranks all others in promoting influence and 
commanding respect, and that is teacher par- 
ticipation. It is proper to expect leadership 
from those invested with its mandates and pre- 
rogatives. However, directing agencies must be 
re-enforced by a constituency well-grounded in 
the objectives of the group. Internal activity 
quickens the spirit of any organization. The 
state association is set up to assist teachers to 
emerge from the status of silent partners to live, 
studious and zealous members of the: firm. 
Teachers have largely dropped the “let George 
do it’ attitude. Many individuals and local 
groups have given serious study to larger issues 
on their own initiative. Many others have broad- 
ened their horizons through the Committee on 
Locals. Also, there are special and standing 





committees of the association whose recom- 
mendations are reported regularly. The releases, 
research findings and exchange of ideas in the 
JOURNAL are reported as being very stimulat- 
ing. These and other projects have as one pur- 
pose,—to keep members in intimate touch with 
developments. Informed school people are as- 
sets to any school community. 

The facilities of our organization are, never- 
theless, ineffective for non-members. The enrol- 
ment is not up to that of last year. Those who 
are not members are simply out of reach. Cer- 
tainly, in these times, alt school workers need 
to follow closely what is transpiting. They 
should know who are the friends a enemies 
of education. They should know of movements 
under way to save the schools and what they 
may do to help. The best way to keep in touch 
is through affiliation. Won’t you try to enlist 
those who are not in the active ranks? 
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NEW DIVISIONAL HEADS 











Mabel Otteson 
Northwestern 





R. F. Lewis 
Central 








Howard Teasdale 
Southwestern 





Grace Cassels 
Western 
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Edith Turnell 
Lake Superior 











Agnes Boyington 
Northern 
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Are We Recognizing Rural 
Reading Responsibilities ? 


R. S. Ihlenfeldt 


County Supt., Kenosha County 











URING this period of economic strife, more 

than ever before, there is reflected a need 
for leisure time activities. While the need is 
evident in urban territory to a greater extent 
perhaps than in rural, the fact remains that 
much rural time is not only unprofitably em- 
ployed, but more than that, much is occupied to 
the physical, mental, and social detriment of 
our rural folk. 

From the standpoint of providing rural chil- 
dren with desirable reading content, the field in 
the central states is practically untouched. In 
only four or five counties of the state of Wis- 
consin, for example, has anything worthy of 
mention been done. Racine County is doing ex- 
cellent work at present, pursuing a course which 
makes possible the distribution of city library 
books to children in rural territory. Milwaukee 
County is providing very desirable reading fa- 
cilities for the youth of that county. La Crosse 
and Jefferson Counties are doing work worthy 
of especial mention. Those counties, together 
with Kenosha County, constitute the rural ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin which now enjoys library 
facilities for the rural children. 

Not only as means of profitable leisure time 
activity, but also from the point of impreving 
our rural schools, rural library work should be 
encouraged. John Dewey more than thirty years 
ago emphasized the fact that a good library had 
then become an integral part of every good 
school. The hope of the rural child, therefore, 
lies not only in the development of a library 
for the gainful employment of leisure time, but 
the development of a library as a fundamental 
unit of his school as well. 

After having recognized the need, the next 
logical step is to cast about for a means of pro- 
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viding books adequately, efficiently and eco- 
nomically. This leads us to the question, Can 
rural school administrators meet this need? 

Kenosha County is going a long way toward 
meeting its reading responsibility at the present 
time. It has been Kenosha’s aim (1) to provide 
opportunity for each child to develop wide 
reading interests; (2) to insure, for each, lead- 
ership capable of creating and directing interest 
in various types of reading content which might 
be included in a well-balanced program; (3) 
to sustain such a program until sufficient self- 
interest has been developed that the child inde- 
ey continues the pursuit of desirable 

ooks. 

How did the system originate, and how is 
the plan carried out? The present system orig- 
inated in 1924 when the Parent-Teacher or- 
ganization sent delegates to a meeting of the 
County Board of Supervisors to request that 
funds be aay ag with which to provide 
library facilities for the county. While the board 
did not provide a library, at that time, it did 
vote an appropriation of $1000 to purchase 
books. This appropriation, however, proved al- 
together inadequate and the County Parent- 
Teacher Associations sent another delegation to 
the County Board the following year to request 
additional funds with which to start a library. 
The County Board responded by appropriating 
twice the original amount, making a total sum 
of $3000 available. This fund proved sufficient 
for the beginning of a substantial library, and 
plans were immediately formulated for its 
establishment. 

Approximately $75 purchased lumber and 
finish for eighty red boxes of a size sufficient 
to hold about thirty-five to forty books each. 
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The remainder of the appropriation was 
spent for books. The books purchased were 
chosen mainly from reading circle lists for the 
first eight grades. A wide range of subject mat- 
ter was included in the selection: picture books 
for the primary grades, literary readers for all 
grades, animal and nature stories, books of lit- 
erature and folklore, good fiction and biog- 
raphies, history books, geographical readers, 
books of travel and science, and those of useful 
arts, fine arts, hobbies, and other special 
interests. 

The County Superintendent’s Office was used 
as headquarters ee the traveling library, and 
circuits were planned providing for a new box 
of books to be delivered to each school every 
month of the school term. Seven circuits were 
arranged with not less than nine schools on 
each, the number on each circuit corresponding 
to the number of months in a school year. With 
the assistance of the Supervising Teacher, the 
County Superintendent apportioned the books 
in the boxes with a variety of good books for 
each school. A one-room rural school received 
a box containing books for grades one to eight. 
Each of the state graded schools received two 
boxes—one containing books for primary grades 
only, the other with reading material for the 
upper grades. Schools with more than two 
teachers received extra boxes which the teachers 
themselves selected if they wished to do so. 
Those schools wanting additional books se- 
cured them directly from the office. The boxes 
which were arranged on circuits were delivered 
to the respective schools by the Supervising 
Teacher at the opening of the.school term. At 
the close of each month, they were moved or 
advanced by the teachers, school board mem- 
bers, Parent-Teacher officials, or Supervising 
Teacher—this service being entirely voluntary 
and optional ; yet it proved quite efficient at the 
outset, since the people of the county were eager 
to make the library a success. 








The county library continued and grew under 
this system until 1930. The County Board had 
appropriated an annual expenditure of $600 
for the purchase of new books to be added to 
the original collection. By 1930 the demand for 
books had grown, interest had been aroused, 
and the library proved to be a real contribu- 
tion to the rural community. At the County 
School Board Convention held in Kenosha that 
year, a resolution was formulated by county 
school board officials, teachers, and P. T. A. 
officials asking the County Board for an exten- 
sion of the library system in operation at that 
time. After much consideration, the County 
Board members agreed to provide for such ex- 
tension by appropriating $100 for shelving, 
$800 for new books, $400 for transportation of 
books, and $100 for additional. office help in 
preparing the books for distribution. The fol- 
lowing year the amount of $1300 was voted to 
become an annual appropriation, with the al- 
lowance for rebinding of old and worn books 
to come out of the $800 which was otherwise 
used for the purchase of new books. 

The Kenosha County Traveling Library has 
grown until, at the present time, there are 
over seven thousand books in the library. Book 
transportation is now in charge of a young man 
who delivers the boxes by means of a motor- 
cycle, placing several boxes in the side car- 
riage. The present system of circulation is shown 
on the accompanying map: 

All rural schools of Kenosha County are 
placed on ten circuits, while each circuit in- 
cludes nine schools or more. Schools employing 
more than one teacher are placed on the cir- 
cuits designated by the dotted lines. Each “‘dot- 
ted line circuit” school receives a new box of 
books for each room every month. Solid line 
circuits include schools of one teacher. 

The black circles on the map designate the 
schools which secure extra boxes of books other 
than those delivered on the circuit. 






KENOSHA 


COUNTY 
Branch Library 


-FROM- 
Office of County Superintendent of Schools 


| 
! 
' 
i 
| REMEMBER: 


The modern “circuit rider” in Kenosha county travels by car and carries her spiritual 
message in the form of books 
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On an average, over three hundred and sixty 
books are exposed to the children of a single 
schoolroom in the course of one school year. 
In addition, moreover, the teachers may obtain 
specific books by calling for them at the library. 
These books are checked by means of cards 
which are kept on file by the County Super- 
intendent’s clerk in the office. The library now 
serves adults, as well as children. Adults may 
visit the library and choose from the books on 
hand, the majority of which include teachers’ 
professional books and fiction. 


The Reading Program 


With a traveling library which operates 
through the medium of schools, such as Ke- 
nosha now has, the possibilities for carrying out 
a wide reading program rich in content is not 
- especially difficult in view of the availability of 
books. One of the great problems to be solved 
however is reflected by teachers asking such 
questions as— 

“What kind of reading shall we encourage?” 

‘In assembling a child-centered program of 
effective recreational reading, what kinds of 
books should be included?” 

These questions indicate a specific need for 
effective library work with teachers, but the 
questions also indicate a keen interest on the 
part of teachers to provide a well-balanced read- 
ing program for the schools. 

Specifically, then, what characteristics should 
a reading program possess, and what should it 
include? Such a program of reading, to be ef- 
fective, must be child-centered; that is, reader- 
centered. It must reckon with the reader, his 
needs, his outlook. It must envision the man or 
woman we hope the child will become. A child’s 
reading interests change with the age. He passes 
through many reading stages which should be 
recognized and met at the right time, or his 
taste for such content will be ‘lost. In the be- 
ginning his interest and curiosity are aroused by 
picture books, fantastic stories of which may be 
told by mother, father, teacher, or child. Soon 
his imagination is kindled, he learns to read, 
and fairy tales hold him in a trance. Other 
stories which arouse the imagination follow, in- 
cluding those of animals. Give him a book of 
animal stories, and note how he will ask for 
more. Shortly, he will enjoy legends such as 
“William Tell” or ‘The Bell of Atri” and 
myths of Greek Gods and religions of early 
races. Then his interest turns to stories of epic 
heroes, such as ‘‘Siegfried’”’, and feats of explo- 
ration. These, in turn, lead to biographies of 
famous people and history—all of which en- 
a geography, description, natural history. 
Gradually the child’s interests have developed 
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to those of adults, and he reads books of sci- 
ence (both natural and practical), art, music, 
dramatic plays, poetry, The Bible, and such 
standard fiction as written by Dickens, Scott, 
and Thackeray. 

With such a wide reading range, what books 
should teachers recommend in order that recrea- 
tional reading may~be truly recreational? The 
best books, one may be sure, are those which 
furnish new, worth-while experiences; not so 
new, however, that they cannot be understood 
in the light of the reader’s experience. The 
young reader wants experiences, more experi- 
ences, new experiences—the stuff out of which 
life is made. Youth longs to live and live 
abundantly. He wants to relive the experiences 
of long ago. He likes to project himself into 
the distant future. This longing and need call 
for stories and novels of wholesome action, 
full of accurate, concrete details, with char- 
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acters capable of heroism, of sacrifice, of high 
endeavor, of strenuous exertion, of genial com- 
tadeship, of fine sportsmanship. ‘The books 
must interpret life; the experiences must be 
evaluated. What are the right emphases? Youth 
needs to look at life through the eyes of the 
humorist, the dreamer, the star-gazer, the ditch- 
digger, the politician, the philosopher, the 
amused spectator—what have they to say about 
life? Only a wide range of reading material 
can provide such interpretation and enrichment. 
In this same class might fall the group of books 
that make the reader acquainted with the world 
of work. They make him at home with work- 
ers and equip him to follow a vocation intelli- 
gently and happily. Such books are vocational 
counsellors, who help young people to help 
themselves. But he needs something besides 
work; he needs the freedom to experiment with 
various modes of expression—therefore, the 
books of poetry. Something would truly be 
lacking if the child were not provided with 
books that tend to make him a citizen of the 
universe—books that will stretch his under- 
standing from nation to nation—books that will 
make him acquainted with other lands and 
other peoples, in the hope that out of this ac- 
quaintance may come a world fellowship that 
will put an end to war. With understanding 
goes ps and good will. And, finaily, we 
should provide wise guidance in that field 
where an ethical choice must be made. Of what 
value are beauty of words and appearance if 
the beauty of heart, body, and soul are lost? 
Truly, leadership is needed for the guidance of 
children in securing a wide selection of good 
reading material. 


Need for Leadership Development 


Knowing the contents of a good recrea- 
tional reading program, how may the teacher 
be best instructed for wise leadership? Insti- 
tutes and meetings may be held throughout the 
county. Teachers may be divided: into three 
gtoups: primary grades, upper grades, and rural 
teachers. Each group may study types of litera- 
ture pertinent to its particular grades. These 
meetings may be held for a period of six 


months during the school year. Questions for . 


teacher study might include: (1) What types 
of content should be included in the reading 


program for the children of the grades under 
our direction? (2) How might interest in the 
types of reading content desired be aroused and 
held? (3) Why should a definite recreational 
reading program be followed? Such meetings 
would require specific study of books listed in 
the child’s reading range of interest. Only the 
truly beneficial books would be disclosed to the 
child, the results, of course, being considered 
in each case. It would not be the final aim of 
the teacher study-groups to learn the content of 
books on hand for the children under their 
jurisdiction, but rather for the teacher to be in 
a position to choose between a good book and 
a poor one for the guidance of the child's 
reading material. The teacher will not read the 
book herself, and then tell portions of it to the 
children—thereby expecting to gain the results. 
Instead, she will exhibit and secure books suit- 
able to the particular children and grades in 
her care. It has been found during recent sur- 
veys that children do not read the books that 
their teachers recommend nearly as often as 
those which their friends and classmates tell 
about and discuss. Providing the right books 
for the right age, as designated in the stages 
of a child’s reading interests, will result in this 
enthusiasm and discussion on the part of the 
children, rather than coming from the teacher. 
If the study of a well-balanced reading pro- 
gtam by the teachers in the county will obtain 
such results, the county library will be insured 
for each child such leadership capable of self- 
directed reading activity after interest has once 
been developed. 


Can the rural reading responsibilities be fully 
recognized and fulfilled as a result of this study 
and the establishment of a county library? Will 
the formation of a definite reading program 
meet the needs of the child? Will the objective 
be met so that the interest in such well-balanced 
reading will not only be presented or created, 
but will develop self-interest and self-motiva- 
tion on the child’s behalf to the extent that he 
will grow to manhood and prove himself to be 
a true and worthy citizen—one worthy of self- 
praise, yet proving himself of value to the com- 
munity, state, and nation? It has been found 
effective; rural reading responsibilities have 
been recognized and carried out both efficiently 
and economically in Kenosha County. 








Books, like friends, should be few and well chosen. Like friends too we should 
return to them again and again, for like true friends they will never fail us, never 
cease to instruct, never cloy. Next to acquiring good friends, the best acquisition is 


that of books.—Colton. 
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5 etait hundred emphatic noes 
would be the answer if the student popu- 
lation of Bay View High School, Milwaukee, 
were asked the question: ‘Should the so-called 
‘frills’ of education, domestic science, manual 
arts, music, and art be eliminated from the cur- 
riculum of Milwaukee schools?” 

This is just one of the many interesting facts 
found by members of Mr. Downer Miller's 
senior social civics classes and by reporters of 
the ‘Oracle’ who have been working together 
on a project concerning problems of modern 
education. In the effort to ascertain the atti- 
tude of the students, a questionnaire was cir- 
culated through the school. The following sta- 
tistics have been compiled from it. 

2857 students have taken, or intend to take 
courses in the “‘frill’’ subjects. 

1527 are at present enrolled in these classes. 
586 plan to specialize in these subjects. 
1271 students expect to enjoy them in wise 

use of their leisure time. 


Statistics were compiled upon the problem 
of tuition. Students were asked if they would 
be able to continue school if a tuition fee of 
$114.00 a year (which is the charge now made 
for non-resident pupils attending Milwaukee 
high schools) were required of each student. 
From this it was learned that 70% of the stu- 
dents would be forced to drop out of school 
immediately. Only 536 students would be able 
to continue their education. A tuition charge 
would make it impossible for many Bay View 
students to obtain the high school diploma 
which is a prerequisite for college entrance. 
This would naturally bar some of the 506 stu- 
dents who have expressed a definite intention 
of going to college. 

The activities of those who would be forced 
out of school, should tuition be required, would 
be as follows: 

839 would try to get work. 

427 would stay at home. 

104 would study at home. 

100 would go to night school. 

100 would go to vocational school. 
26 would travel on the road. 





Grille? 
9800 Say NO! 


William Jenrich and Gordon Lisota 


Students of Bay View High School 
Milwaukee 


Continuing the study of these problems, we 
have obtained bulletins and booklets from the 
Office of Education, Department of the Inte- 
rior which show that, in 700 typical cities, 
school boards were compelled by mistaken pub- 
lic sentiment to abolish many services which 
are valuable. This is what really happened in 
these cities. Sixty-seven per cent curtailed in- 
struction, and twenty-three per cent eliminated 
the “frills.” The figures are the following: 

67 reduced art instruction; 36 eliminated it. 

110 reduced the music program; 29 eliminated. 

81 reduced physical education work; 28 elim- 
inated it. 

65 reduced home economics; 19 eliminated it. 

58 reduced industrial art instruction; 25 elim- 
inated it. 

89 reduced health service; 22 eliminated it. 


If the Milwaukee Board of Education were to 
take so drastic an action in respect to music, 
art, domestic science, and manual arts alone, 
seven out of ten Bay View students would be 
forced to discontinue these elected subjects. 
Yet it was shown in a recent radio speech 
on “Why Pay Taxes?” by Mr. Henry Traxler, 
city manager of Janesville, that if the so-called 
‘frills’ of education were eliminated from the 
school, the average taxpayer's burden in a 
typical American city would be lightened by no 
more than fifteen cents per month. Few people 
realize that only 35.10% of their total taxes is 
allotted for the maintenance of their present 
school system, for which the average taxpayer 
pays approximately $3.68 per month. He 
pointed out that this amount, set aside for edu- 
cation is less than one-fifth of the total cost of 
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the average person’s gas, electric light, and 
telephone service per month. 

It has been found also that the school boards 
of one out of every two cities in the United 
States have been prevailed upon to reduce or 
eliminate one or more of its useful services 
which have been helping to make healthier 
Americans, to develop better homes, and to 
train citizens who will bring an enlightened 
interest to community activities and will wisely 
use the leisure time which is increasing with 
each generation. 

The enrollment has increased in high 
schools: 728,000 more children were enrolled 
in high schools in 1932 than in 1930. 115,000 
fewer children were enrolled in elementary 
schools in 1932 than in 1930 (the first de- 
crease in the history of this country) ; yet there 
is now a net gain of 613,000 pupils. This is 
more than were enrolled in the public high 
schools in 1900. Bay View High School pro- 


vides another example of this large increase, 
for in 1914 there was an enrollment of 155; in 
1924, 1250; and in 1933, 2500. Today 93 out 
of every 100 city children enroll in high 
school; 55 out of every 100 rural children do 
likewise. 

In a Department of Education bulletin, it is 
estimated that by abolishing child labor under 
the N. R. A., 100,000 more children will go 
to high school. An industry which has an in- 
crease in business naturally has an increase in 
its operating costs; but American schools with 
their increase in ‘‘business’” have been forced 
to carry on under decreased operating funds. 

“This year more than at any time in our re- 
cent history, the quality, yes, even the existence 
of schools in many communities, is at stake’, 
declared George F. Zook, Commissioner of 
Education. ‘“We find ourselves in the grip of a 
social difficulty from which we shall extricate 
ourselves only with great effort and pain.” 





SUPT. TOBEY RESIGNS ° 





peso B. TOBEY, for many years superin- 
tendent of schools at Wausau, recently an- 
nounced his intention of retiring from school 
work at the end of the present school year. Mr. 
Tobey has contemplated such action for some 
time, but his formal announcement was not is- 
sued until last month, when he sent the follow- 
ing note to his Board: 
“Gentlemen of the Board of Education, 

“I take this opportunity to formally express to 
the board as a whole my intention, which I have 
expressed before to some of the members, to sever 
my official connection with the Wausau public 
schools at the expiration of my present contract 
term, July 1, 1934, when I shall have served this 
city twenty-nine years as its superintendent of 
schools. 

“While after that date I shall have no official 
connection with the schools, my heart will still be 
with the children of this city; and an undiminished 
and sincere concern for their welfare will insure 
my continued interest in them and my loyal sup- 
port in all possible ways. 

“Sincerely, 
“Silas B. Tobey.” 
Mr. Tobey has figured prominently in educa- 
tional affairs of the state for many years, and 
has always taken an active interest in the work 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. He 
served as our president for the year 1930-31. 
We unite with Mr. Tobey’s many friends in 
wishing him boundless happiness in the years 
to follow, though we sincerely regret that Wis- 
consin schools will not have the benefit of his 
educational leadership in the state. 
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PROGRAM FOR RECONSTRUCTION OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 


B aes Council on Education of the Wisconsin Teachers Association submits the following state- 
ments of policy regarding public education for your consideration. These statements are 
based (1) upon the fundamental principle that education is a function of the state. This is 
expressed in Article X, Constitution of Wisconsin, and repeatedly re-affirmed in statutory pro- 
visions and by Supreme Court decisions. (2) Educational leadership with its power to affect the 
common welfare is a social trust and must be administered for the common good. We have a 








social obligation to remonstrate when the welfare of children is jeopardized. 


State Support of Public Schools 


The people of the state are committed to a 
policy of providing free public schools on both 
the elementary and the secondary level. Since 
education is primarily a responsibility of the 
state, we urge as vigorously as possible state 
financial support up to 50% of the cost of the 
public elementary and secondary schools. 


State Support of Higher Education 
We maintain that the state supported insti- 
tutions of higher education are an essential 
part of a system of free education and should 
receive full and adequate support and con- 
fidence. 


Federal Aid for Education 


We support the principle of federal aid to 
states for educational purposes. 


Priority of School Taxes 
Since education is a first responsibility of the 
state, we urge the reenactment of section 74.15 
which will reestablish the priority of school 
moneys in the distribution of local tax receipts. 


Fiscal Independence 


We re-assert our belief in the fiscal inde- 
pendence of school boards. 


Change in Tax Base 

We believe that the base of taxation for the 
support of public schools should be shifted 
from property to a more equitable measure of 
ability to pay. We believe that inheritance 
taxes, which are the accumulations of wealth 
created by society, should be held in trust for 
public education and not dissipated in current 
expenses of government. 


Better Schools for Rural Children 


We believe that the village and the open 
country should unite for school purposes wher- 


ever feasible, and where not feasible, the area 
of the taxing unit should be increased to make 
possible as fine a system of elementary and 
secondary schools for rural children as are now 
available in urban areas. 


Part-Time and Evening Schools 


We are for adequate financial support and 
the continuous development of the part-time 
and evening school system for both juveniles 
and adults. 


Teacher Preparation 


We support a four year course beyond high 
school graduation as a minimum qualification 
for teaching on any level in our state. 


Teachers’ Minimum Salary 


We ny a legal minimum salary base for 
teachers of not less than $100 per month. 


The Necessary Modern Curriculum 


We advocate for the public schools a cur- 
riculum adequate to furnish an understanding 
of the world in which our pupils will live. 
This will include as basic subjects music, art, 
physical education, home making, industrial and 
vocational education, as well as the more widely 
accepted school subjects. 


Health Education 


We advocate a continuation of health edu- 
cation in the public schools to include such 
health services as medical examination, school 
nurses, clinics, and nutrition. 


Administrative Reorganization 


We favor such a reorganization of the county 
and state systems of education as will result 
in a more effective administration thereof and 
better educational opportunities. 
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1. We stand directly in opposition to national 
groups which advocate fixing the limit of 
free public» education at the elementary 
school level, and to leagues and alliances 
backed by financial and industrial leaders 
which are trying to emasculate the public 
school program to protect their wealth from 
taxation. 

2. We are unalterably opposed to any move- 
ment to place the burden of this depression 
upon the backs of little children. The reces- 
sion ot withdrawal of state ye ap for the 
education of normal or mentally and phys- 





ically handicapped children is an attempt to 
evade the social obligation of our common- 
wealth. 

3. We insist that public education should be 
free from partisan politics. The administra- 
tion of schools, the development of school 
policies, the selection of teachers, and enact- 
ment of educational legislation should be 
determined solely upon their contribution to 
the common welfare. 

The foregoing program has been approved 
by the school administrators and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 





EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES ° 





To Platteville State Teachers College fac- 
ulty has devoted considerable time to the 
consideration of objectives in education. In 
recognition of the necessity of keeping princi- 
ples in the foreground a staff member, Mr. 
H. L. Cole, summarized what he thought was 
fundamental and acceptable to all forms of 
modern education. 


I. Physical objectives: 


Good food, comfortable beds and living quarters, 
habits of cleanliness and exercise, play and recrea- 
tion not all on the sidelines, self-discipline and prac- 
tice in the simple vigorous life that must build the 
vitality which is necessarily the foundation of high 
thinking: Do not these words indicate a health ideal 
which all educational agencies hold in common? 


II. Informational and cultural objectives: 


Is there any education that does not seek to in- 
crease the understanding and information of the stu- 
dent? that does not aim to have the student learn 
more about the thought and achievement of other 
men? that does not encourage exploration of the his- 
tory and science and art and literature that contain 
the fruit of the best thought of mankind ? 


III. Intellectual objectives: 


Is there any education that does not encourage 
thinking? Is there any education not intended to help 
the individual to reason logically and coherently? Is 
there any education that does not aim to develop the 
intellect, in some form or other? 


IV. Moral and spiritual objectives: 


Is there any education that does not hope to foster 
that goodness that is inherent in the human heart? 
that does not have as an objective the helping of the 
individual to realize his relationship to others in 
such a way that he will be prompted to contribute 
to the general well being? that does not seek to 
awake the individual to problems of conduct, and 


H. L. Cole 


Platteville State Teachers College 


to help him solve those problems in a way that will 
prove beneficial to the group and to the individual 
as well? 


V. Social objectives: 


Is there any education which does not strive to 
help the individual acquire courtesy, ease, grace, tact, 
training in cooperation, understanding of others and 
of the value of true friendship? 


VI. Political objectives: 


Is there any education that is indifferent to the 
student's understanding of current events and prob- 
lems and of the possibilities of securing results 
democratically ? 


VII. Economic objectives: 


Is there any education that has no desire to better 
the individual’s preparation for service in any of the 
innumerable ways that are rewarded pecuniarily? 
that does not desire to improve the individual's un- 
derstanding of our economic system both as it is and 
as it should be? that does not desire to have the in- 
dividual better fitted for competition in rendering 
service in remunerative form than he would have 
been without education ? 


Perhaps it will be objected that these aims 
are stated in terms too general to mean much, 
and that in the concrete application of these ob- 
jectives there is plenty of chance for difference 
of opinion. Granted: And yet, is not the dis- 
agreement more on methods of achieving these 
objectives, than on what the objectives are? Is 
it not absurd to say that there is no agreement 
on objectives such as have been suggested here? 
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119 Monona Avenue 


With the Wisconsin Congress 





We face this New Year with hope and optimism but fully aware 
of the responsibilities which are ours. If hope and optimism could be 
harnessed with informed membership and intelligent effort, and driven 
by the goad of high ideals, the success of our child-centered program 
would be assured. That coordination is possible and within our imme- 
diate reach if we accept these vital and essential factors in our work- 
ing program :— 

Knowledge of, and adherence to, our objects, ideals, and guiding 
principles. 

Wise selection of leaders. 

Loyal and active support of these leaders. 

A membership willing to become informed so that it may 
understand. 





That 1934 will bring happiness, security, and prosperity to every 
home is the wish of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
that our group may be a significant factor in this challenging adjustment period—that we may 
strengthen the bonds between the home and school and awaken ideals for permanent values is 
the Lope of our organization. 

It is my personal wish that we may all share in achieving this wish and this hope through 
cooperation motivated by wisdom and understanding. May this be our happy experience for the 
New Year! 

Sincerely, 


Emma F. Brookmire, 
Field Secretary 





Membership The parent who attends only because “Johnny” 
is on the program or the teacher only because 
her group is contributing to the program, have 
not discovered the possibilities of real Parent- 
Teacher work. 

The broad program sponsored by the State 
and National, cannot be developed without 
effort—investigate it — study it — develop it, 
and make your efforts to secure home and 
school cooperation, effective. 


EPORTS from various sources throughout 

the country indicate that parent-teacher 
membership is experiencing a “‘national recov- 
ery’. In recognition of this trend, the National 
President recently wrote to the state presidents 
as follows: ‘““We thank you for the indicated 
large increase in membership. It is due in large 
part to your zeal in promoting this most im- 
portant phase of our work. If our schools are 


to be protected, they must have the force of a you selected a capable membership chair- 

numbers back of them. From all reports, we are Has your association set “membership goals?” 

well on our way to a fine increase, and we hope Has your group developed definite plans for in- 

that your state will be one of those far ex- creasing its membership? — eo 

ceeding its goal.” How many members did your association have 
VEO 3: 5 bo haat 6 bia il last year? : 

embership 1s the basic factor in all parent- How many members has your association this 

teacher work. This is true both from the stand- year? 

point of quantity and quality. The stability of Growth? If not—why? 

your group will depend upon membership—the Our ten largest associations to date are: 

success of your projects will depend upon your Atwater, Shorewood 

active members. If informed membership is our Martin Patterson, Superior 

yoal, it must be accomplished by regularity in Lake Bint, Znorewood 

goal, aplished by regularity Randall, Madison 

attendance and by participating in the activities. Garfield, Marinette 

Irregular attendance is a deadening influence. Richards, Whitefish Bay 
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of Parents and Teachers » » 


Madison, 


Wisconsin 





Henry Clay, Whitefish Bay 
West High, Madison 
Cumberland, Whitefish Bay 
Lincoln, Superior 


Founders Day 


Senta Day is observed annually in Feb- 
ruaty. The purpose of Founders Day is to 
bring before the members of each association 
the high purposes of the parent-teacher move- 
ment that each member may understand more 
clearly the motives which have inspired the 
founders and leaders of this child-centered 
movement for 37 years. The same motives are 
today inspiring hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers of P. T. A.’s to work together unitedly to 
safeguard the interests of children. Founders 
Day is a time for renewing our loyalty to these 
ideals and our devotion to their realization for 
every child, wherever he may live. 

Founders Day programs in February 1934, 
will honor the founders and leaders of the 
Congress through holding high the torch which 
has been passed on to us. We shall not seek 
to exalt personalities. The founders and lead- 
ers of the Congress would be the first to cen- 
sure us for that. The highest’ honor which can 
be given them will be for us to meet the cru- 
cial problems of today with the same spiritual 
vision, undaunted courage, and _ intelligent 
planning which characterized their work. 

The voluntary offerings from members in 
local associations on Founders Day are used by 
the state and National to strengthen parent- 
teacher work and to promote in new fields the 
high purposes for which the Congress stands. 

Helpful material for Founders Day programs 
is contained in National Congress books, leaf- 
lets, and pageants. ‘Celebrating Founders Day,” 
mimeogtaphed sheets giving information for 
talks and program helps, may be secured from 
the National Office. 

Among the Founders Day pageants is a new 
one, written by May E. Peabody, for the Seattle 
Convention. ‘““The Spirit of the Congress,” sym- 
bolizing what the Congress is and what it hopes 
to accomplish, may be presented simply or elab- 
orately, as desired. 


See also Child Welfare—Jan. 1934— 
P. 263-268 


—Awards—1934— 


Publicity, Historian and Treasurers’ books 
will be judged for awards. Child Welfare 
Magazine subscription records will be recog- 
nized. Detailed information will be mailed to 
each local president concerning these awards 
after the meeting of the State Board of Man- 
agers. Membership awards will be based on:— 

1. Greatest increase per cent 

(a) In city associations (3) 
(b) In rural associations (3) 
2. Greatest increase per cent in father mem- 
bership 
(a) In city associations (3) 
(b) In rural associations (3) 
3. All one hundred per cent associations 
One hundred per cent associations re- 
quire each home in membership 
4. All standard associations 
5. All superior associations 


Wisconsin Leads 


Wisconsin leads its class for November in 
Child Welfare subscriptions. Dr. H. Hoppe of 
Wauwatosa, State Chairman, deserves much 
credit for directing his co-workers. The achieve- 
ment is significant because it indicates increased 
use of this excellent publication in local groups 
and should very definitely aid in program FH 
velopment. 


On To Antigo! 


Mr. E. G. Doudna, Program Chairman for 
the State Convention to be held in Antigo, 
May 8, 9, 10th, announced that to date he had 
secured President Glenn Frank, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Miss Jessie Gray, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, 
and Mrs. Mary D. Bradford of Kenosha, as 
speakers. 

A Convention offers practical suggestions, 
vital information, and is the source of inspira- 
tion. Your leaders should attend. 


Plan to have your local represented! 
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Banking Department Report 
On Retirement Funds & 





Bendis 491 of the Laws of 1929 requires an examination of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund by the Banking Department the same as it examines banks. This examination is in 
addition to the annual audit of the Budget Bureau. Accordingly, a very detailed and careful ex- 
amination of the books, records, and accounts of the Retirement Fund was made as of June 20, 
1933, and a list and check made of every mortgage, bond, or other asset held by the State 
Treasurer. The examination was by Examiners Barney, Steele, Ploetz, Melon, Kileen, and Pauls 





at various times and extended over a period of about a month with interruptions. 


The assets and liabilities of the Fund as of the above date were as follows: 


Assets 
ee Se ee aro ere eee -- $453,960.77 
OE eee ete nea ee 351,046.51 
Waited States Bonds .....-.--...... 506,394.19 
OA ES Oc | ae 1,779,196.36 
Dunleipat Bouds .=2.....--_-__... 3,761,858.58 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds ______- 559,695.28 
Public Utility Bonds _........--_-- 3,763,991.14 
ROR EIONOS oo 1,529,820.07 
Pusicinal LOANS... ee 1,155,434.00 
Farm Mortgage Loans ~.........-- 8,409,995.50 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans ~___--- 1,956,038.13 
Loans to Farmers’ Co-op. Ass’ns.__--~ 5,952.66 
Add. Claims Against Mortgagors ___- 91,695.93 
Collateral Notes of Wis. Banks —~___ 227,070.50 
eat’ KOOINTRIOY eee 49,834.59 
Ghattel "‘Morteages: —....-.-.....-. 1,200.00 
PUMUCRUDRSLOCK 2 oe te 408,875.00 
Returned Checks ......<-s-0-n...< 3,147.46 
Due from General Fund ~-_--____~- 328,112.35 
OE A a eT 209,570.67 
anferest Accrued J. ....2s-c.ecce7~ 259,529.01 
Members’ Deposits Due _---------- 23,107.76 


$25,835,526.46 


Liabilities 
Retirement Fund Deposits ~--.----- $21,710,715.84 
Annuity Fund Reserve .----------- 756,917.53 
Contingent Fund Reserve _--------- 1,957,154.51 
Expense Due and Unpaid ~-------- 977.27 
Death Benefits Due and Unpaid___-_- 68,323.01 
Annuities Due and Unpaid ~------- 51,082.45 
Reserve for Dep. of Assets _-_---- 556,373.18 
Unapportioned Interest ~---------- 733,982.67 


$25,835,526.46 


Examiner Barney, in his report to the Com- 
missioners of Banking, makes the following 
comments: 


Scope 

The assets were all carefully listed and 
proven as to book values, and same were also 
checked in detail in the office of the State Treas- 
urer, who is custodian, and found correct. 


Summary 
A summary is made a part of this report, 
showing in detail as to each county the totals 


of farm mortgages, mortgage loans other than 
covering farm property, loans to municipalities, 
loans to banks collateralized by real estate mort- 
gages, loans to co-operatives, land contracts, ad- 
vances on real estate loans, and real estate 
taken in settlement of loans, including one 
chattel mortgage taken for settlement. 

For information, there is also shown in the 
summary the amount of delinquent interest 
since last maturities, the number and amount of 
items now under foreclosure, potential other 
real estate and estimated possible losses. The 
loan sheets show all of the foregoing items in 
detail. 

It is interesting to note that all of the coun- 
ties in the State are participating except those 
of Calumet, Iron and Ozaukee, and that the 
major portion of the total of such credit ex- 
tensions have been in the southern portion of 
the state. 


Bonds and Stocks Summary 

The second group of investments is the bond 
list and stocks resulting from bond settlements. 
A list of all such in detail as to issues is here- 
with attached, together with a summary of 
same, showing the book value, market, and de- 
preciation as to each type, being U. S. Govern- 
ment, railroad, public utilities, municipalities, 
Canadian, real estate, together with defaulted 
by class set out separately, as well as the liqui- 
dating stocks shown in statement. Numerous 
issues shown in municipal defaults have since 
by payment been restored to proper position. 


Reserves 

The policy of the present board, which took 
over management in September, 1929, has been 
to set aside for reserves for depreciation on all 
assets five per cent of all income. ; 


Aside from the charge-offs that have been 
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made, this fund aggregated at examination 
$556,373.18, and at close of books, June 30, 
1933, which was done before examination was 
completed, samé was increased to $682,493.59. 
The loan and investment policy appears to be 
sound and to embrace conservatism and prudent 
safe-guards. 


Conclusion 

The books, records, and system appear to be 
in excellent condition, and good attention be- 
ing given to loans and investments for liquida- 
tion, with as satisfactory results as might be ex- 
pected in the difficult situation arising from the 
continued depression. 


BOND SUMMARY 


Book 
Rg ee ee a $506,394.19 
CRESS SR eS Eee ae 1,359,861.17 
UO Sete ae a ee ee ee sees ot 3,763,991.14 
OS a eee ae ee ee 3,666,739.28 
EE Es eee 1,779,196.36 
MOAI NERINN, Se ee tcl Seis 199,765.99 
Defaults: 
TURN IAATI ie a 169,958.90 
MINMEIDOY Sco Shove 95,119.30 
ER NE ie os 359,929.29 
ge a ee $11,900,955.62 


Market Depreciation 
$504,687.50 $1,706.69 
912,198.50 447,662.67 
3,130,351.50 633,639.64 
3,492,997.65 173,741.63 
1,721,547.50 57,648.86 
170,000.00 29,765.99 
31,216.25 138,742.65 
58,545.00 36,574.30 
4,500.00 355,429.29 


$10,026,043.90 $1,874,911.72 (15%) 





GUIDANCE COMMITTEE REPORT - 





To the Members of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association: 

The guidance committee submits the bul- 
letin, Counseling in Wisconsin Schools, as its 
report. 

The material in the bulletin, Counseling in 
Wisconsin Schools, consists of case studies 
which are the examples of the problems of 
children at various ages and school levels and 
of actual experiences of school procedures 
which have successful outcomes in Wisconsin 
Schools. These case studies and class room pro- 
cedures illustrate some of the methods of which 
the two points, Individual Differences and In- 
terests as Educational Objectives listed in A 
Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin have 
been developed by Wisconsin teachers. 

The committee has selected in the organiza- 
tion of the material case studies of problems 
in the kindergarten and elementary grades and 
has followed these case studies up with the 
vatious class room procedures which the kin- 
dergarten and elementary teachers of Wiscon- 
sin have used. The same thing has been done 
with the Junior High School, the Senior High 
School, and the Vocational School. The com- 
mittee used just a few suggestive case studies 
and procedures for each level. This bulletin did 
not aim to give, in any way at all, a complete 
list of all the types of guidance procedures or 
case studies which would illustrate all guidance 


procedures. The report is just suggestive of a 
few of the different ways which have been 
used to advantage. 

The purpose of the committee was to bring 
before the class room teachers, principals, and 
superintendents of the state of Wisconsin, some 
suggestions which it hopes will prove helpful 
and which will lead to further study so that a 
a which will bring about the responsi- 

ility of having every individual launched on 
an appropriate plan, leading to satisfactory edu- 
cational, vocational, and social adjustments will 
be formulated. Such a program will mean the 
development of ways and means of securing an 
enthusiastic support for individualized educa- 
tion and guidance by teachers, parents, and or- 
ganizations with an active interest in such an 
educational program. 

The Guidance Committee of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association gratefully acknowledge 
contributions to this bulletin from the many 
school systems of Wisconsin and also extends 
thanks to the many individuals who gave so 
willingly of their time and thought in the plan- 
ning and the organizing of the material. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Josephine Hintgen, Chairman, Supervisor of Educational 
Guidance, La Crosse; Mr. H. C. Mason, Superintendent 
of Schools, River Falls; Miss Edith McEachron, County 
Superintendent, Racine County, Union Grove; Miss Alice 
Scott, Teacher, Jefferson. 
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at Manchester's 


Before you attend a single 
meeting, visit Manchester s! 
Come in and secure the 
smart things you need to make 
this convention areal success! 
Now is the time to have your 
first spring costume, and 
we ve been buying things for 
you, especially! 


Harry S. Manchester Inc. 











The Smart Teacher 
chooses Woldenberg’s 


for her 
new spring 
wardrobe 


You won't need to see 
robins to want spring 
things once you see our 
fresh new stock of frocks 
and coats. Remember 


Woldenberg’s for best of 
quality and style. 


WOLDENBERG’S 


28 E. Mifflin 

















(7, 
(4s fashion 
headquarters 
‘sm, for teachers! 


new spring 
frocks, coats 
and hats--just 
arrived from 


New York! 


23-25 n. pinckney 
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SUTTON - GRAY 
WATSON 
Hoadkine 


S. W. T. A. CONVENTION 


Feb. 8-9 


JUDD 





PARTICULARLY strong program of 

speakers has been arranged for this year’s 
meeting of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Teachers should notice that the 
Friday morning meeting has been arranged for 
the Orpheum Theater—directly across the street 
from the Capitol Theater where meetings have 
been held for the past several years. 

The program has been built around the cen- 
tral convention theme Facing a New Educa- 
tional Era. Mr. Leo P. Schleck, Principal of 
Emerson School, Madison, Wisconsin, as Presi- 
dent of the Association, has been particularly 
fortunate in securing a strong corps of effective 
speakers, each well qualified to make a helpful 
contribution in this field. 

Miss Jessie Gray, who speaks at the Friday 
morning meeting, is President of the National 
Education Association for 1933-34. She has 
served three terms as president of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association, and one term as 
president of the Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation. At present she is a teacher in the 
Stevens Laboratory School of the Philadelphia 
Normal School. Her actual contact with work 


Willis A. Sutton 


si Boy Psychology a Hobby - - - 


in the classroom makes her entirely appreciative 
and sympathetic ot the problems of the class- 
room teacher. She holds the distinction of be- 
ing the second classroom teacher to be elected 
to the presidency of the N. E. A. 

Mr. Willis Anderson Sutton, superintendent 
of Schools in Atlanta, Georgia, is also sched- 
uled to speak on Friday morning. His broad 
experience as teacher, lecturer, and writer make 
him a real contributor in the solution of present 
day school —, One of his hobbies con- 
sists of studying and writing on the problems 
of boy psychology and boy life. He was presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. in 1930-31. 

A special effort was made this year to secure 
a strong program for Saturday morning which 
will attract teachers to the second day’s session 
of the convention. Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd, 
Director of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, has been secured as one 
of the speakers on this program. Dr. Judd is 
well known as an educator, author and lecturer. 





Southern Wis. Teachers Convention 


WELCOME! | 


« 


\ 


| 


s 





DARK. HOTEL 


ns MANAGEMENT W. R. MCNEIL, Inc. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Another speaker on Saturday morning’s pro- 
gram will be Dr. Goodwin Barber Watson, 
Professor of Education in Teachers College of 
Columbia University. He is a leader in the field 
of educational psychology and in the psychology 
of character and personality adjustment. Dr. 
Watson is a native son of Wisconsin, having 
graduated from the Whitewater Normal School 
and from the University of Wisconsin. He has 
taught both in Madison and in other schools 
in Wisconsin. 


Out-of-State Speakers at Sectional 
Meetings ° 


In addition to talent that has been gathered —_ 
within the state of Wisconsin, the following Judd 
speakers have been engaged for sectional meet- 
ings from outside of the state: 

Miss C. Naomi Anderson, Field Supervisor 
of Visual Education in the Chicago Public 
Schools, will speak to the Visual and Radio 
Education Section. 

Mr. Eugene J. Coltrane, Field Representa- 
tive of the National Committee on Education by created Visual and Radio Education Sectional 
Radio, will be another speaker on the newly program. 

Miss Bessie Bacon Goodrich, Director of 
Curriculum Revision in Des Moines, Iowa, will 
speak both at the Intermediate Section and at 
the Kindergarten—Primary Section. 


Miss Jessie Gray will attend the luncheon of 
the Wisconsin Council of Administrative 
Women in Education as their guest of honor. 
She will also speak at the meeting of the Rural 
Section. 


Supt. Sutton will — both at the Physical 
Education Section and at the Secondary School 











° Principals Section. 
Goodwin Watson Dr. Watson will be one of the speakers at 
A Wisconsin the Junior High School Section. 
Native Son” 


Miss Jane Welling, of Detroit Teachers Col- 
lege, will speak at the combined meeting of the 
Fine Arts Section and the Intermediate Section. 


HOTEL LORAINE ] 


A Schroeder Hotel 
Madison, Wisconsin 
The finest and most modern Hotel in Madison cordially solicits your patronage 
while attending the Southern Wisconsin Teachers District convention. 
We suggest advance reservations 
Reasonable Rates— —Coffee Shop Service 
HOTEL LORAINE MANAGEMENT 
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Patronize The Madison Stores 
Advertising With Us... 








Welcome to 


MADISON 


BARON’S 


Department Store 








Y. W. C. A. Cafeteria 
Best Food Home Cooked 
Breakfast 7 to 8:45 - Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 
Supper 5:00 to 7:00 
COR. DAYTON & CARROLL STS. 





rt aes 
STATE ST. ENTRANCE 








On the Capitol 
Square 


A Specialized 
Department Store 





Phone F. 6400 


to serve you 


@ Featuring \Women’s and 
Children’s Apparel, Millin- 
ery, Women’s Shoes, Silks, 
Draperies and Linens. 

















© 
pa, 2 < 
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HOTEL BELMONT 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Rates: $1.50-$1.75 a day with private 
toilet. $2.00 with connecting 
bath. $2.50 with private bath. 


Fire Proof-Free Parking Space-Fine Coffee Shop 


M. J. ESSEX, Manager 


An Hotel with Real Hospitality 











Books 
Stationery 
School Supplies 





10 East Mifflin 





Teachers of Southern Wiseonsin: 
When Attending the Southern Wisconsin 
Convention Feb. 8-9 Visit 


THE MOSELEY BOOK STORE 


Gifts 
Art Supplies 
Greeting Cards 





Next to Manchester’s 











fain SPANISH CAFE 


We Specialize in Best Quality Food 


Teachers attending The Southern Wisconsin 
Convention Cordially Invited 


212 State St. Right Next to the Orph. 





Will You Be in Madison Feb. 8-9? 


If so, visit the 


WALK-OVER SHOE STORE 


Next to Manchester's On Capitol Square 
for a large selection of smart shoes 
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— From The State Department e 





C WA and Unemployed Teachers 


% preva rem the efforts of State Superintend- 
ent, John Callahan, the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration has made available a fund to place 
unemployed, inexperienced teachers to work. It 
is hoped that subsequent action will make it 
possible for work to be provided for all other 
teachers. Under this new project it is estimated 
that between seven and eight hundred teachers 
will be placed in an earning capacity and inci- 
dentally, make them ready to assume a regular 
position the coming school year. A supervisor 
has been placed in the office of the State Super- 
intendent to handle the project. 
The project provides: 


1. That the teacher shall be in need of employ- 
ment. 

. That the teacher be a bona fide resident of the 
county in which she hopes to work. 

. That only female teachers be hired. 

. That only inexperienced teachers be placed on 
the payroll. 

. That the positions apply to rural schools only. 

. That the teacher be placed in schools to help 
teachers who have an enrollment of thirty-five 
or more pupils, 

7. The duties of the additional teacher shall be 
laid down by the County Superintendent, with 
the approval of the State Superintendent. 

. That the salary shall be $18.00 per-week. 

. That the applicant be registered with the Local 
Relief Administration. 

10. That this employment be furnished until Feb- 

ruary 15th and possibly to May ist if the 
President so decrees. 


mw NO 


nw 


\o © 


Following is a suggested list of duties that 
the additional teacher may assume: 


1. Teach a few classes under the direction of the 
regular teacher. 

. Work with retarded pupils. 

. Direct leisure reading activities. 

. Aid in some guidance direction. 

. Administer check tests and tabulate results. 

. Check seat work assignments and help in the 
formulation of written seat work direction. 

. Work for a wider use of the library. 

. Direct creative activity work. 

. Formulate a scheme of school yard _beauti- 
fication. 


DAVY Dw nd 


Oo On 


W orld Friendship Among Children 


2 Committee on World Friendship Among 
Children, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., is again extending an invitation to the 
boys and girls in the schools of Wisconsin to 
write good will messages to the children of 
other nations which will be broadcast and pub- 


lished in Europe and Asia as well as in our 
own land. Boys and girls up to fifteen years of 
age may participate in this activity. The best 
message from each school or group should be 
forwarded to the New York office by March 15, 
1934. The message should not exceed one hun- 
dred and fifty words and should be accom- 
panied by the name, age and grade and address 
of the writer of the school or group and name 
and address of the school or group represented. 
The message chosen by the National Committee 
of Selection will be published and broadcast in 
this and other lands on World Good Will Day, 
May 18, 1934. 


Educational Conferences 


b he usual annual conferences on elementary 
education are scheduled by the state de- 
partment of education to begin on January 15. 
The discussions will be directed by Miss Bush 
and Miss Kibbe, the elementary supervisors of 
this department. The topics for discussion cen- 
ter around instructional problems in reading, 
language, and history in the elementary school. 
All superintendents, principals and supervisors 
of elementary schools are cordially urged to at- 
tend one of these conferences. 


Monthly Conferences 


5 ew regular departmental conference was 
held in Mr. Callahan’s office on Tuesday, 
January 2. The speaker selected by the Program 
Committee was J. H. Kolb, Professor of Rural 
Sociology in the University of Wisconsin. His 
general topic was “Recent Trends in Rural and 
Social Economics”. His address proved to be 
interesting and instructive. Professor Kolb’s 
talk was followed by general round table dis- 
cussion in which several members of the De- 
partment participated. It was one of the most 
profitable conferences of the season. 


Kindness to Animals 


FFICIALS of the Wisconsin Humane So- 
ciety held a preliminary meeting at the 
home of State Humane Agent, Geo. F. Cum- 
mings, Madison, in December where it was 
decided to present the schools of Wisconsin 
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with a new poster for Humane Week which 
will be observed in April 1934. The new poster 
is one of the most attractive ever devised for 
suggesting humane education and will be a 
welcome gift to the children of the state. Mr. 
Cummings asks the usual cooperation of county 
and city superintendents and teachers in the 
distribution of this poster and for the customary 
observance of Kindness to Animals Week in 


April 1934. 


Sixth Annual Gorgas Memorial 
Essay Contest 


figs Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 
and Preventive Medicine of 1331-3 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., announces 
the Sixth Annual Gorgas Essay Contest for 
high school students dealing with the impor- 
tance of mosquito control. The contest closes 
Friday, February 16, 1934. Essays must not ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred words in length. The sub- 
ject is “Past Benefits and Future Importance to 
Man of the Control of Disease-bearing Mos- 
quitos”. The first prize is $500 in cash with a 
$200 travel allowance to Washington, D. C., to 
receive the award; second prize $150 in cash; 
third prize $50 in cash. 


Supervisor Powell Assumes New Duties 


ges V. POWELL, formerly city superin- 
tendent of schools at Platteville has assumed 
his new duties as high school supervisor in the 
Department of Public Instruction succeeding 
J. F. Waddell who was recently appointed first 
assistant state superintendent. Mr. Powell is 
well qualified for his duties by virtue of train- 
ing and experience. He has served as city su- 
perintendent of schools at Platteville for the 
past seventeen years. Prior to that his high 
school experience included positions at Thorp 
and at Nekoosa. 


Good Wishes for 1934! 


Alt members of the Department of Public 
Instruction unite in sending good wishes 
to superintendents and teachers throughout the 
state and to express heartfelt thanks and appre- 
ciation for the hundreds of seasonal greetings 
received by individual members of the Depart- 
ment from teachers and friends throughout the 
state. 


If the members of the Department have not 
reciprocated in kind to the extent of former 
years it is because we have deemed it desirable 
to contribute materially to the Empty Stocking 
Club of Madison in the belief that such con- 
tributions would in some measure contribute to 
the happiness and welfare of those less fortu- 
nately situated to receive the good things of 
life. 

We wish for all the schools of the state a 
happy and prosperous year for 1934, and we 
hope that the good will engendered by an un- 
usually pleasant Christmas Season can be made 
to carry over into all school procedures for the 
ensuing year to the end that harmony, good 
will, and mutual tolerance will prevail to an 
unprecedented degree. 

Let us have faith to believe that general edu- 
cation, that foundation stone of popular gov- 
ernment, will again come into its own in the 
affection and esteem of all our people. 


Display of the Flag on School Grounds 


ECTION 40.17 of the Wisconsin Statutes 
requires the L iparese of a U. S. flag by 
each school board and the governing body of 
any private or parochial school and that same 
shall be displayed in the school room or from 
a staff on every school ground during the school 
hours of each day’s session. The language of 
this statute apparently gives a choice as to the 
manner of the display of the flag as to whether 
it shall be displayed inside of the building or 
from a staff on the school grounds. 

Many patrons prefer to see the flag during 
school hours displayed on the outside and they 
are ready to find fault if the flag is displayed 
exclusively on the inside of the school room 
notwithstanding the fact that such display might 
fulfill the legal requirements. There is no spe- 
cial patriotic incentive in submitting the flag to 
outdoor exposure during a period of storms or 
high winds and it is suggested that the flag be 
protected from unnecessary exposure to the ele- 
ments during unfavorable weather conditions. 
However a flag of good bunting material will 
stand some weather exposure without any im- 
mediate deterioration. 

The flag should be flown from a staff on the 
school grounds during all periods of favorable 
weather when school is in session. The flag 
raising ceremony in common use in the schools 
is one of the most impressive and effective 
ceremonies ever designed for instilling patriot- 
ism and love of country in the minds of youth 
and its regular observance is to be commended 
for all types of schools. 
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THE NEA AND 


THE RURAL TEACHER 


HAT has the NEA done for rural edu- 

cation? Why should those who work in 
the field of the rural schools belong to the 
NEA? Those are legitimate questions. 

In view of the fact that the country school 
register enrolls over half the school children of 
the land, the NEA should be interested in rural 
education and vice versa. Rural education needs 
urban education and urban education needs rural 
education. Each depends upon the other. Like 
Siamese twins, they cannot be separated. 

The rural department of the NEA has had 
an objective for several years which is partly 
achieved. When it is com- 





Agnes Samuelson 
President, Rural Department, NEA 


During the Los Angeles convention of the 
NEA, he gave over a day to rural education 
and his interest in this field has not slackened. 
His committee is cooperating with the rural 
department in its effort to secure a rural inter- 
preter in the office of the NEA and in its other 
projects. 

The program this year will be held in Cleve- 
land, February 26, 27, and 28. A symposium 
on rural education will be held. The first day’s 
discussion will be on the topic “Awareness of 
the Problem of Rural Education.” The second 
day’s program will deal with the ‘Rural High 

School.”” On the third aft- 


pletely won, the NEA will 
be in position to give much 
more direct service to rural 
education than it has ever 
before been able to do. A 
committee has been at 
work to secure an inter- 
preter of rural education in 
the office of the NEA. The 
purpose of this program is 
to inform the profession 
itself as to the needs and 
problems of education; 
also to interpret these 
needs and problems to the 
people. The country child 
must not be the forgotten 
child. 

The matter of having 
an interpreter in the office 
of the NEA has been de- 
layed by the financial con- 
ditions. It has been voted 











NEA PUBLICATIONS 


on 
RURAL PROBLEMS 


Rural Department 
Agencies Contributing to Rural 
Education—25¢ 
Organization of Curriculum for 
One-Teacher Schools—25¢ 
Special Problems in the Educa- 
tion of the Rural Child—25¢ 
NEA Bulletin 
The Outlook for Rural Edu- 
cation—25c 72 pp. 
Health Publications 
Minimum Health Requirements 
for Rural Schools—10¢ 8 pp. 
Health Essentials for Rural 
School Children—15¢ 24 pp. 
Health Improvement in Rural 
Schools—25¢ 52 pp. 
NEA Journal 
A Platform for Rural Educa- 
tion. Dec. 1930 
Some Crucial Problems in 
Rural Education (With bib- 
liography on each) 











ernoon there will be forum 
discussion on the leader- 
ship of the county super- 
intendent. 

The summer meeting at 
Chicago had a session de- 
voted to the rural teachers. 

A new feature of serv- 
ice which membership this 
year secures is a copy of 
the research materials of 
the NEA. Each member of 
the rural department gets 
those in addition to the 
yearbook. 

We have requested the 
inclusion of rural educa- 
tion in the list of topics to 
be stressed next year in 
American Education Week. 

While it may seem quite 
a distance from district 


No. 7 to the NEA office or 


EEE OD ESE a, ARS AY OR 


upon favorably and we have reason to believe 
it will come to pass when the budget is in 
better shape to handle it. When that is done 
rural education will have a spokesman on the 
headquarters staff at Washington. That will 
mean the recognition of the importance of rural 
education in our professional program. At the 
same time it will mean the constant interpreta- 
tion of rural education to the people in non- 
technical language. 

The committee in charge of this project is 
headed by Professor Wm. McKinley Robinson, 
assisted by L. A. Pittenger, Chloe Baldridge, 
Ray P. Snyder, and Kate V. Wofford. 

The NEA also has a committee of One Hun- 
dred on Rural Education. Superintendent Wil- 
lis D. Sutton of Atlanta, Georgia, is chairman. 


to the Cleveland convention, and while mem- 
bership comes harder in these days of reduced 
income, yet there never was a time when rural 
education needed cohesion within its ranks, as 
it does today. It cannot move forward without 
that. Likewise there never has been a time when 
rural education needed the NEA more than 
now and vice versa. 








The pamphlets noted in the above box are 
merely a few of the many helpful publications 
of the National Education Association. The As- 
sociation’s studies in finance, enrollments, cur- 
tailed curriculums and many other phases of 
education are available to members, at a nom- 
inal cost. 
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NORTHEASTERN MEETING FEB. 10 


Jessie Gray, N. E. A. Pres. to Speak on 
Northeastern Program 


{ fe fortieth annual meeting of the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Education Association 
will be held in Appleton on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 10. This meeting will be the first to be 
held under the new constitution adopted last 
March which changed the word ‘Teachers’’ in 
the name to ‘Education’. Not only does the 
constitution provide that the meeting rotate 





Jessie Gray 


between the cities of Appleton, Green Bay, and 
Oshkosh, but it eliminates the old method of 
transacting business in open meeting by pro- 
viding for a delegate assembly, one delegate 
for each fifty members or major fraction there- 
of in any city or county organization. 








Officers of the association feel that they have 
been very fortunate in securing Willis A. Sut- 
ton, Supt. of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia and 
past president of the N. E. A.; Dr. Thomas E. 
Benner, Dean of the College of Education of 
the University of Illinois, and Miss Jessie Gray, 
president of the N. E. A. as speakers on the 
general program which will be held in the 
morning. 


Sectional Programs 


The afternoon will be given over to various 
sectional programs. Among the well known 
who will appear are Ivan G. Fay of the State 
Department of Vocational Agriculture, Agri- 
culture; Guy S. Lowman, Director of Physical 
Education of the University of Wisconsin, 
Physical Education ; Professor Robert C. Pooley, 
University of Wisconsin, English; Miss Ruth 
Henderson, University of Wisconsin, and Miss 
Alma May Ganz, State Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Home Economics, Home Economics; Dr. 
W. A. Ganfield, President of Carroll College, 
Rural. Those interested in the sciences will 
have an unusual privilege when they will have 
the opportunity of visiting the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry where the apparatus is the 
very finest and latest anywhere assembled in 
the United States. 

The committees in charge are: 

Local Arrangements—Werner Witte, Apple- 
ton High School; Dr. Richard Thiel, Lawrence 
College; Kenneth Corbett, Secretary of Apple- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

Resolution—Parker Clark, Oshkosh State 
Teachers’ College; Otto J. Dorr, Fond du Lac; 
Jeanette Strathern, Manitowoc. 

Publicity—Irene Scanlon, Franklin Junior 
High, Green Bay; Telka Stutz, East High, 
Green Bay; Jack Notbaart, Vocational School, 
Appleton. 


Credentials—H. H. Helble, Appleton. 











SUPERINTENDENT OPITZ BOOSTS W. T. A. MEMBERSHIP 





VALLEY SCHOOLMASTERS 
CLUB MEETS AT BERLIN 


Vote Next Meeting at Appleton, Feb. 10 


HE Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ club 
held its first meeting of the year on De- 
cember 6, at Berlin. President Everett F. 
Kircher, Appleton, presided over the meeting. 
The program consisted of speeches by E. F. 
Orr, Manitowoc, who spoke on “The Impossi- 
bility of Traditional Education”, and Principal 
H. H. Ryan of Wisconsin High school, Madi- 
son, who addressed the club on ‘“‘The Possibil- 
ity of a New Education”. Following the din- 
ner, the Berlin High School Ensemble enter- 
tained with the playing of several selections. 
It was decided that the next meeting of the 
club would be held at Appleton on Feb. 10, 
following the annual meeting of the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Education Association con- 
vention. 

Officers of the club for 1933-1934 are Ever- 
ett F. Kircher, Appleton, president; George O. 
Savage, Oshkosh, vice president; and James A. 
Jones, North Fond du Lac, secretary—treasurer. 





SCHOOL OFFICIALS HELP 
ORGANIZE NEWSBOYS 


Work of Milwaukee Newsboys’ Re- 
public Aid 7,000 in Street Trades 


N INTERESTING tie-up between school 

and vocation is found in Milwaukee, 
where the public school officials have taken an 
active part in the formation of the Newsboys’ 
Republic Organization, made up of hundreds 
of boys between the ages of 12-17. 


The Newsboys’ Republic of Milwaukee was 


Record of Taylor County Supt. One of 
Best Among Counties in State 


= many years the W. T. A. enrollment in 
Taylor county has been weak, and regard- 
less of urgings from this office the teachers did 
not respond . . . or rather, so it seemed to us. 
But now we know that the teachers of Taylor 
county are just as professionally minded as their 
colleagues in other counties, and all that was 
lacking was a bit of salesmanship on the part 
of educational administrators in the county. 

This year there was a noticeable change in 
attitude. The new county superintendent, Miss 
Sophie Opitz, was “sold” on the work of the 
W. T. A. and interpreted the work of the asso- 
ciation to the teachers in her county. Result: 
instead of 20 memberships out of a possible 
170 as has been the se0ee of other years, Tay- 
lor county came through with 105 members for 
1933-34 . . . and that in a year when most 
cities and counties were forced to admit a small 
drop in enrollment. 

The villages of Rib Lake, Stetsonville, Han- 
nibal, Lublin, Westboro, Gilman and Polley en- 
rolled 100%. 

This is one of the finest records of the year, 
and most of the credit should go to Miss Opitz, 
who told her teachers about the work of the 
W. T. A. and her teachers, who responded in 
such a fine manner. 





begun many years ago and has been actively 
promoted by school administrators. For the 
past year the organization has been formulating 
a workable service program for the nearly 7,000 
street traders under seventeen years of age in 
Milwaukee. The projects will be carried out 
through the various newsboys’ clubs in the city 
and parochial schools. 

A. H. Froemming, Director of the Street 
Trades in the Milwaukee schools is one of the 
school officials interested in the Newsboys’ 
Republic. 








ILLINOIS ABOLISHES 


‘Latigeaictd taxes for school purposes amount- 
ing to about $35,000,000 have been abol- 
ished in Illinois. Replacing this will be a two 
per cent tax on retail sales. Local units retain 
the property tax but discontinuance of the same 


STATE PROPERTY TAX 


for state revenue means a reduction of from 7 
to 19 per cent to property owners. The sales 
tax was recently declared constitutional by the 
Illinois Supreme Court. Action of our neighbor 
state is another indication that revision of our 
tax systems is under way. 
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SEC. WALLACE TO BE U. OF W. FARM WEEK SPEAKER 


Will Explain Federal Plan For Helping 
Agriculture Solve Its Problems 


| [HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of the 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
will be one of the speakers on the Wisconsin 
Farm and Home Week program at the Wiscon- 
sin college of agriculture, January 29 to Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Coming directly from conferences with the 
President and with officials of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and the Farm 
Credit Administration, Secretary Wallace will 
be in position to supply Wisconsin farmers with 
facts upon the latest developments in the fed- 
eral plans for paying farmers for crop acre and 
farm products reduction. 

“Wisconsin Farming under Adjustments’’ is 
to be the general theme of the 1934 Farm and 
Home Week, according to K. L. Hatch, who 
is in charge of the program. 





H. S. FORENSIC DATES 
SET FOR MARCH-MAY 


Platform Contests for Secondary 
Schools Will Rate State’s 
Best Speakers 


Fo apres este have been completed for 
the state finals in debating, declamation, 
extemporaneous speaking and reading, accord- 
ing to word recently received from officers of 
the Wisconsin High School Forensic association. 

The state debate finals will be held at Madi- 
son, on March 22, and the finals in declamation, 
extemporaneous speaking and reading on May 3 
and 4. The state dramatic contests will be held, 
in. order to avoid travel expense, at one of the 
competing schools at about the time fixed for 
the debate. 


Officers of the association recently were re- 
elected, as follows: George J. Balzer, principal 
of Washington high school, Milwaukee, chair- 
man; Miss Almere Scott, University Extension 
division, secretary; C. W. Dodge, Stanley, J. E. 
Kitowski, Menasha, and F. C. Bray, Fort At- 
kinson, members of the board. O. H. Plenzke 
will succeed B. E. McCormick as treasurer. 

This year’s question for debate concerns the 
advisability of the adoption of the British sys- 
tem of radio control by the United States. The 
wide discussion of this question, in view of the 
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unusual current interest in it, is expected to 
contribute heavily to public enlightenment on 
what is coming to be a problem of large sig- 
nificance. 

Schools have been invited to submit sugges- 
tions for the 1934-1935 debate question, to be 
chosen by the board and announced by Au- 
gust 15. 

By recent action, two types of declamatory 
contests—humorous and non-humorous—will 
be held this year. 


School Forensics Lauded 


High school speech activities in Wisconsin 
were the subject of a recent tribute from F. O. 
Holt, registrar of the University of Wisconsin, 
whose judgment it was that ‘our high school 
youngsters receive more benefit to the square 
inch from forensic participation than from any 
other secondary school activity.” John Callahan, 
state superintendent, said he believed “‘no single 
activity connected with the schools has as much 
value through all the years afterwards as the 
experience students get in the debates and in 
their oratorical work, especially when they dig 
out the material and write their own orations, 
for it gives them a habit of continually looking 
for the facts on every question, which is a valu- 
able asset to any man or woman as they go 
through life.” 


“WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION” FORMED 


Delegate Assembly Assigns New Tasks 
for 1934 





HE 1933 session of the Delegate Assembly 

of the W. T. A. authorized a change of title 
and function of the Teacher Training Council. 
One of the major accomplishments of the 
Teacher Training Council is the report pre- 
sented in 1932, as “A Philosophy of Education 
for Wisconsin”. Under the name of ‘The Wis- 
consin Council of Education” the committee 
will continue to develop those objectives but 
will be able to investigate and report upon any 
other aspects of education. 

Since the change in name the council has set 
up a reconstructive educational program for 
Wisconsin, which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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“P.T. A. DANCES” EXPOSED 
AS COMMERCIAL FRAUDS 


Roadhouse Bosses Attempt to Beat the 
Law by Using P. T. A. Name 


NEW “racket” in the school field has 

been brought to our attention, and in 
this case the roadhouse bosses of Portage 
County pulled a new one for the books. 

For some time the Portage county board of 
supervisors was considerably surprised at the 
large number of Sunday night dances suppos- 
edly sponsored by ‘‘parent-teacher associations’’. 
Some of the members of the board questioned 
the fact that parents in a God-fearing commu- 
nity would always choose the Sabbath to stage 
their social hops, and the fact that these 
“P. T. A. parties” were always staged in well 
known roadhouses of the county caused the 
guardians of law and order to feel quite sure 
that there was an ethiopian somewhere in the 
proverbial wood pile. 

The climax came the first part of last month 
when a few of the interested members of the 
county board decided to check up on some of 
the affairs. In each case the sponsors were 
found to be operators of roadhouses, and finally 
after much probing the reason was brought 
into the light of day. The present ordinance 
prohibits all public dances on Sunday except 
all affairs sponsored by parent-teacher associa- 
tions. Thus the loophole. 

The supervisors are planning to block the 
operators of the roadhouses by prohibiting 
P. T. A. affairs from being held in public 
buildings primarily used for dancing and re- 
stricting such dances to school buildings. 

Then it’s the roadhouse operators’ move! 





HAYWARD H. S. ANNUAL 
HAS UNIQUE FEATURES 


Yearbook Shows What Schools Can Do 
at Little Expense 


W# HAVE just received the 1933-34 copy 
of the Hayward High School Yearbook, 
and wish to comment upon it briefly. The year- 
book is unique, for it does not conform to the 
usual sections devoted to student activities. As 
stated in the Forward the book was designed 
as ‘‘a medium through which the students may 
become familiar with the manifold life and in- 
terests of the school.” 
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The fact that the Yearbook is published in 
the fall is in itself unique, and because of the 
type of material published it should prove help- 
ful and interesting to all students of the school. 
The book is mimeographed, and of course con- 
tains no illustrations. 

The features of the book include a statement 
of the aims and ideals of Hayward High school, 
a brief history of the school from the time of 
its organization in 1884, a school directory, 
school calendar, high school roster, description 
of courses and activities, library regulations, and 
helpful suggestions for new and out-of-town 
students. 

All of the material is perfectly organized for 
an orientation program and undoubtedly is ex- 
tremely helpful in matters of educational 
guidance. 

Mr. Allan A. Smith is principal of the Hay- 
ward High school, and is largely responsible 
for the publication of the yearbook. 





SCHOOLS GIVEN BOOST 
IN BUFFALO CO. PAPER 


Comment of Alma Paper Expresses 
Appreciation for Benefits of 
Education 


Eppes Buffalo County Journal of Alma te- 
cently commented upon teachers’ salaries, 
and the views of the publisher are worthy of 
further attention in THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
OF EpucaTION. Incidentally, the editor drew 
aside the curtain and showed the sham behind 
much of the school retrenchment talk. 
The article, in part, is as follows: 


We heartily agree that the noblest of occupa- 
tions, like so many others, is on the whole greatly 
underpaid, and what is more, such drastic econ- 
omies are being practiced in the educational field 
that many believe education faces a real crisis. 

In all parts of the nation our educational system, 
built up through years of earnest effort on the part 
of public spirited men in all walks of life, is be- 
ing weakened by the closing of schools, cutting out 
courses, reducing faculties, and skimping on teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

Conditions here at Alma are still far better than 
in many other places, but the general situation 
should be of much concern to all; for if it con- 
tinues, the bad results of a backward step in edu- 
cation will be seriously felt when the coming gen- 
erations have to assume the increasing responsibili- 
ties of business and government. 

For a solution of this serious problem, teachers 
and others need to consider at least two definite 
courses, one immediate and temporary, the other 
just as urgent but more permanent. 
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First, we must fight against sacrificing education 
for the sake of economy while at the same time 
unwarranted expense and even waste goes on for 
far less necessary purposes. Consider the hundreds 
of millions going into the coffers of eastern ship- 
building companies for war vessels, which during 
the few years before they become obsolete junk 
serve mostly to menace world peace and to waste, 
in cost of upkeep and maneuvers, vast sums so 
badly needed by our schools. Even our highways, 
beneficial though they are, could await extensive 
improvement so the schools should not suffer. 

The second course is for all to learn to recog- 
nize the reason why education, public improve- 
ments, and private business have alike been brought 
to their present sad plight. The answer is not far 
to seek, and it is the answer to a large proportion 
of our social and political problems—the danger- 
ous concentration of wealth and power in the hands 
of a few people. 

At the core of our educational problem, then, is 
the equitable distribution of wealth to those who 
produce it, allowing little chance for those who un- 
lawfully or under cover of unjust laws filch it 
away from the workers. 

Destroy the opportunity for special privilege and 
wholesale graft, and thus make the common peo- 
ple not necessarily wealthy but in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and there will be no more worry for 
our public schools, normal schools, colleges, and 
universities, and all their teachers. 

It is on the great common people that our 
schools must depend for support, we know now 
better than ever before. 


Other comments from the Wisconsin press 
are written in about the same vein, and show 
that when everything is said and done the 
schools of Wisconsin have many friends who 
are far-sighted enough to appreciate the work 
being done by the teachers of the state. 





MILW. SCHOOLS ISSUE 
LEAFLETS TO PARENTS 


Milwaukee Parents Find Out How and 
Why Money is Spent for Schools 


HE Milwaukee School Board is sending “In- 

formal Reports to Parents”, as a means of 
acquainting parents with the school situation in 
the city. The four-page leaflets which have 
come to our attention are distributed period- 
ically and bear the captions: Are the Milwau- 
kee Schools Economizing?, Are Milwaukee 
School Costs Too High?, and The Tax Dollar: 
What Portion are the Schools Spending? Con- 
tent is presented briefly, in simple language, 
with graphic illustrations. No doubt this splen- 
did material will set many Milwaukee citizens 
straight on matters of school finances, espe- 
cially in relation to the Tax Dollar. 








NATIONAL LEADERS 


BROADCAST FOR N.E. A. 


Series During January and February to 
Include Thomas, Foster and 
LaGuardia 


ye has just been received from the of- 
fice of the National Educational Associa- 
tion concerning the educational broadcasts for 
January and Feb- 
ruary, as a part of 
the series Our 
American 
Schools. All 
broadcasts 
are scheduled for 
Sunday evenings 
6:30-7:00 P. M. 
EST, over the 
N. B. C. net- 
works. 

The series for 
the next two 
months will in- 
clude addresses 
by such well- 
known people as 
Lowell Thomas, 
author and _lec- 
turer, William Trufant Foster, economist, and 
Fiorella LaGuardia, Mayor of New York City. 

The complete program for the next two 
months is as follows: 


January 14—A World Traveler Looks at 
Education 
Lowell Thomas, Noted Author 
and Lecturer 
January 21—Education in Its Relation to Our 
Financial Problem 
Dr. William Trufant Foster, 
Director, Pollak Foundation 
for Economic Research, 
Newton, Mass., and 
Hon. Henry Harriman, Presi- 
dent, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Boston, 
Mass. 
January 28—Education in a New Era 
Major Florello LaGuardia, 
Mayor of New York City 
February 4—Can a Man Educate Himself? 
Sidney Morse, Vice-president, 
Educational Publishing 
Company, and Member of 
Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion, N. E. A. 


William Trufant Foster 
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February 11—More Commonsense in Educa- 
tion 
Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, Prin- 
cipal, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 
February 18—Why Spend School Moneys on 
Health Teaching 
Sally Lucas Jean, Child Health 
Expert, and Member of 
Education Committee of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York 
Safeguarding Children's Teeth 
Dr. Lon W. Morrey, Board of 
Public Health, Chicago, III. 


LEGION HEAD URGES 
SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 


Burkhardt Warns Against Curtailed 
Educational Opportunities 





py pon J. BURKHARDT, department com- 
mander of the American Legion, defended 
education in a vigorous manner recently. Speak- 
ing to the Rock County legionnaires at Janes- 
ville, Commander Burkhardt said: 


“Teachers are unpaid, rural schools are closed, the 
condition is criminal and the Legion and its auxiliary 
must get into the battle. Our children must be edu- 
cated otherwise the coming generation and those fol- 
lowing will bring about a condition with which a 
most impaired credit structure would not be com- 
parable.” 





EXPLAINS GUIDANCE TO 
WILLIAMS BAY PARENTS 


Supt. Sorenson Develops Program of 
Public Relations 





UPT. Volmer H. Sorensen of Williams Bay 

is one school man who is “sold” on the 

value of healthy public relations, and he has 

developed a fine program intended to acquaint 
parents with the work of the schools. 

Recently Supt. Sorensen issued a bulletin on 
“A Philosophy on Guidance” and sent a copy 
to each parent in the city, as well as a copy of 
“A Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin’, 
as sibel in a recent issue of the Wiscon- 
SIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. The bulletin ‘A 
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Philosophy on Guidance” explained to parents 
that educational guidance is not primarily re- 
stricted to the choosing of a vocation, but that 
guidance in its broadest sense is the constant 
objective of the school. 


We are calling attention to the work of Mr. 
Sorensen because it shows what can be done by 
all school administrators in all communities. 
While the Wisconsin Teachers Association can 
attack the problem of educating the public on 
educational matters concerning the schools of 
the entire state, the opportunity of interpreting 
local problems is still before the individual su- 
perintendent. More work in the general direc- 
tion of Mr. Sorensen’s bulletin should be done, 
but care should be taken to make the material 
as non-technical as possible. 


PLAN READING PROGRAM 
FOR RUSK COUNTY LOCAL 


Work of Rusk County Teacher Group 
Directed to Better Teaching 
Methods 


S aaa Rusk County Local of the W. T. A. is 
actively engaged in a number of interesting 
educational projects, with special emphasis on a 
program designed to improve the teaching of 
reading in the first four grades in the element- 
ary schools of the county. 


Early in the year the officers of the Rusk 
County local decided that instead of restricting 
their activity along meaningless social lines they 
would engage in some worthwhile educational 
project. The teaching of reading was decided 
upon. A detailed statement of the problems 
facing the teaching group and the techniques 
to be followed in improving and measuring the 
effectiveness of the work was drawn up by the 
executive board. The county was divided into 
seven groups, and each group carries out the 
procedures suggested in the study. 


As a part of the work in reading the Rusk 
County local is planning the establishment of a 
library, to be housed in the office of the county 
superintendent. 

The educators sponsoring the reading pro- 
gram are: Carl Kemper, Ladysmith, president; 
Laurel Davison, Glen Flora, vice president; 
Gertrude Urquhart, Ladysmith, secretary—treas- 
urer. Mrs. Autie C. Sanford, county superin- 
tendent and Earl L. Edes are newly named offi- 
cers of the executive board. 
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PULASKI SCHOOLS HAVE 
NO-DEPRESSION YEAR 


Supt. O’Konski Reports Increased 
Activities During 1933-34 


1 Nessim to word recently received 
from Supt. Alvin E. O’Konski the schools 
of Pulaski have not been bitten by the depres- 
sion bug, and have greatly increased the scope 
of their activity during the present school year. 
Part of Supt. O’Konski’s letter is as follows: 

“It may interest you to know that education- 
ally we do not know what depression means 
here. We have had a 32% increase in enroll- 
ment in our school system this fall. Although 
our contracts made it possible for a 15% re- 
duction in salaries there will be no such reduc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, at the last meeting of 
the Board here a salary schedule was drawn up 
which will substantially increase wages the com- 
ing school year. 

“Our Library has increased from 350 vol- 
umes to 3500 and last week we opened the 
Library to the entire community. We are con- 
templating taking on an additional teacher next 
semester. Besides, $2200 is now being expended 
in painting and decorating the building and 
improving of the school grounds. After the 
Christmas holidays we will have an entirely new 
environment.” 


SPONSOR PARENTAL ED. 
COURSE IN MADISON 


Winter Program Includes Talks on 
Many Phases of Education 








PARENTAL course in education, called 

“Our Schools and the Tax Dollar’ has 
been organized by the Madison Parent Teacher 
association. Mrs. H. P. Stoll, president of the 
Madison Council of Parent Teacher associa- 
tions, and Mrs. H. K. Tenney, chairman of the 
schools committee, P. T. A. have planned the 
course. 

The series which began November 15, has 
thus far dealt with the following subjects: The 
Schools and Reconstruction—A. R. Graham, 
Director of the Madison Vocational School, and 
C. J. Anderson, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin; Facts About the 
Madison school system—Judge George Kronke ; 
The Changed Demands—Supt. R. W. Bard- 
well; The Board of Education—P. J. Butler 
and H. M. Olson; and Vital Aspects of City 
School Organization—Prof. E. B. Skinner. 





SECTIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SUBSIDIES ARE DISCUSSED 


Officers of Divisions Meet With 
W. T. A. Committee 


te last Delegate’ Assembly authorized the 
Executive Committee to subsidize sectional 
associations and establish some principle or 
principles of uniformity to govern their dis- 
tribution. Acting upon this authorization the 
Executive Committee delegated the formulation 
of a plan to a sub-committee. The sub-commit- 
tee is composed of Miss Kohn, Mr. Brewer, Mr. 
Hulten, and Mr. Loomis, Treasurer. 

In order to get the problems and activities of 
sectional organizations clearly before them, the 
committee invited the presidents and secretaries 
of associations to a joint conference at Madison 
on January 5. The entire day was devoted to 
consideration of the factors entering into the 


distribution of subsidies. It was apparent to all 


that a scheme to satisfy all presented many dif- 
ficulties and problems. All sectional associations 
were represented as follows: Central, R. F. 
Lewis and I. C. Painter; Lake Superior, Edith 
Turnell and Harold Howard; Northern, Agnes 
Boyington and Clyde Shields; Northeastern, 
Lucile Osborn and Alice Brady; Northwestern, 
Mabel Otteson and W. E. Slagg; Southern, 
J. P. Mann and R. L. Liebenberg; Western, 
Grace Cassels; Southeastern, Howard Teasdale 
and A. J. Kriewald. 

The sub-committee will, on the facts and in- 
formation furnished by the sectional officers, 
make recommendations to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 





VISUAL-RADIO SECTION 
NOW PART OF S.W.T.A. 


First Meeting Scheduled for February 
Meeting of S. W. T. A. 


PN RECOGNITION of the place that visual 
education and the radio take in the modern 
school, a VISUAL AND RADIO EDUCA- 
TION SECTION has been created as a part 
of the program of sectional meetings for the 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
Under the Co-Chairmanship of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Osborne of East Junior High School, Mad- 
ison, and Mr. H. B. McCarty, Program Director 
for W H A, an attractive program has been 
prepared for section meeting, February 8. 
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Coming Events 


Feb. 9-10— Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
convention, at Madison. 


Feb. 10—Northeastern Education Ass’n. con- 
vention, at Appleton. 

Feb. 24—Mar. 1— Dept. of Superintendence 
convention, at Cleveland. 

May 18-19—State High School Band Tourna- 
ment, at Green Bay. 


May 8-9-10—Wis. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers convention, at Antigo. 





Dramatics at Wisconsin High School, Madison, 
have been given a new impetus under the stimulat- 
ing leadership of Lowell Lees, dramatic director. 
The three dramatic clubs—Red Domino, Triaconta, 
and Thalis have united their efforts in order to 
sponsor all dramatic events of the school year. Their 
activities have been correlated with those of the music 
and art departments of the school. A varied program 
has been arranged for the remainder of the year, in- 
cluding a Christmas pageant, an all-school play, 
groups of one-act plays, and culminating in an 
operetta. 


M. E. Gribble, assistant principal at the Baraboo 
High school, who resigned to accept a position as 
storekeeper-gauger in the prohibition department of 
the federal government, has returned to his old job 
at the high school. The position with the government 
was not the type of one Mr. Gribble had expected, 
and as a result he has resumed his position at 
Baraboo High. 


The pupils and teacher, Miss Ebba Johnson, of 
the Hillside school, Antigo, are busily engaged in a 
somewhat new and unusual project. Everyone in the 
school is contributing pictures and writings for a 
scrapbook to be sent to some school in Germany. 
This scrapbook is meant to give the pupils an idea 
of the type of work done in a country school in 
America. 


The Rev. G. F. Keepin, pastor of the Hazel Green 
Methodist church, and Prof. Carns of the high school, 
have succeeded in organizing a high school band 
with 25 musicians. Art Roedell, student in the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, will train the musicians. 
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Last month the Milwaukee school teachers re- 
ceived the following communication from Milton C. 
Potter, superintendent of public instruction: “It is a 
well proved corporate principal that officers and em- 
ployes in the same corporation should not borrow 
from or lend to each other. A somewhat similar 
principal applies, with especial force these days, to 
the giving and receiving of gifts—particularly from 
children.”” No more luscious red apples for teacher! 


Kenneth C. Outcelt, Polk county superintendent of 
schools, announced late in November that a program 
of repairs and improvement to school systems 
throughout the county would be undertaken soon, in 
conjunction with the civil works program. 


The committee selected to arrange for the state 
high school band tournament, to be held at Green 
Bay next May, named William G. Mueller of that 
city as chairman of the executive committee in charge 
of the tourney. 


The Washburn county declamatory and oratorical 
contests for rural and state graded schools were held 
at the Shell Lake high school November 25. In rural 
declamatory, first place was won by Lucille Newmann 
of Lone Pine school; the state graded declamatory 
contest was won by Marian Catman of Birchwood. 
In rural oratory first place was won by Kenneth 
Schriecker of the Lincoln school, and first in the state 
graded oratorical contest was won by Ethel Lauter- 
back of Trego. 


Plans have been formulated for a music festival of 
southwestern Wisconsin high schools to be held at 
Lancaster in May, with 29 schools taking part. There 
will be a band of 150 pieces led by Leonard Klaasse, 
Lancaster; the 100-piece orchestra will be directed 
by B. M. Carlson, Platteville; and Miss N. Frase, 
Muscoda, will lead the chorus of 125 voices. 


Helen A. Dooley, Oshkosh, was elected president 
of the Wisconsin High School Journalistic council, 
an organization of teachers and advisors for high 
school publications, at a meeting held at Madison on 
December 1. Other officers named included: Lillian 
Case, Racine, vice president; Frances Terry, Milwau- 
kee, secretary—treasurer; and Arlene McKellar, Janes- 
ville, executive council member. 


The teachers and officers of the School for the Deaf, 
Delavan, held a dinner late in November, in honor 
of Supt. T. E. Bray, who has been at the state school 
for 13 years. 
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Some good news for Redgranite people is the an- 
nouncement that all district teachers as well as jan- 
itors for school buildings, will receive a double pay- 
day and total back wages, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $5,000, to be paid out of a check received 
from the state board of deposits by the school dis- 
trict clerk. 


Winners of the news writing contests conducted 
annually for high school journalists by Quill and 
Scroll, national high school journalism society, were 
announced early in December by H. F. Harrington, 
director of Medill School of Journalism at North- 
western University, and chairman of the contest 
judges. A Wisconsin girl, Lorraine Bischof of St. 
Mary’s academy, Prairie du Chien, was one of the 
national winners, under the heading ‘editorial.’ 
Twenty thousand high school pupils participated in 
the 1933 contest. East Central regional leaders in 
current news included Theresa Fein, Milwaukee, and 
Robert Roraff, La Crosse. East Central leaders in edi- 
torials included Irving Wallace, Kenosha. The first 
ten winners in the national news writing contest in- 
cluded Fernie Volk, Milwaukee. East Central re- 
gional leaders in news writing included Clara Lem, 
Oshkosh, 


Miss Madge Downs, teacher of the Barker school, 
Amberg, has resigned her position as teacher. She is 
succeeded by Miss Viola Hearty. 


A new literary society has been formed among 
students in the Trempealeau high school and fifth to 
eighth grades. Two meetings will be held each month. 
Officers are: Lyle Crivits, president; Jean Bohen, 
vice president; Mildred Newcomb, secretary—treasurer. 
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Feb. 24, 9:45 A. M., arriving Cleveland 
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716 Beaver Bldg. 
Madison, Wis. 
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The New York Central train 
will leave the La Salle St. 
Station, Chicago, at 9:50 
A.M. Sat., Feb. 24, arriving 
at Cleveland at 5:50 P. M. 
Eastern Time, the same day. 
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Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
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The Cuba City High school agriculture department 
is equipped to give prompt soil service to its patrons 
in that community. The soil tests include soil acidity 
and the proper amount of limestone required to cor- 
rect this condition. The department has also installed 
a Hoffer Plant tissue tester for testing corn stalks 
for nitrogen and potash requirements. The service is 
offered to the public free of charge. 


One of the largest and most unusual button col- 
lections in the state was recently on display at the 
Union Free high school, De Forest, in the room of 
Miss Viola Jurgerson, instructor in home economics. 
The collection is owned by Mrs. Ralph Peck, Rio, 
and has buttons that date as far back as early colonial 
times. 


President Irving Maurer of Beloit college has un- 
dertaken one of the most ambitious correspondence 
programs in history. He plans to write a personal 
letter to every Beloit college alumnus. He started the 
program three weeks ago, writing four or five letters 
a day, and he expects to be at the job several years. 


Wisconsin high school students will be eligible to 
compete in the sixth national Gorgas essay contest, 
which began December 11. High school winners will 
be awarded a Gorgas medal and the right to compete 
in the state and later the national contest for cash 
prizes. The subject will be: “Past Benefits and Fu- 
ture Importance to Man of the Control of Disease 
Bearing Mosquitoes.” The national prize in the last 
contest was won by Joseph Brendler, 17, of Mil- 
waukee, a graduate of Messmer High school, who was 
awarded the prize by President Roosevelt. 


The Girls’ League of the Berlin High school gave 
its 14th annual Christmas party for underprivileged 
children of the city on December 22. Gifts and en- 
tertainment were provided for all guests, each of 
whom had a high school girl as hostess. Citizens of 
the community cooperate generously with the girls in 
the annual event. 


A student working his way through college, major- 
ing in music, and himself a skilful cornetist, is con- 
ductor of the Platteville State Teachers College band 
for 40 musicians. He is Ezra Schlimovitz whose 
home is in Sparta. His leadership has won a coopera- 
tion that has built up one of the best bands the col- 
lege has ever had. 


Miss Beatrice Sturgeon, second grade teacher in 
the Washington school, Marshfield, suffered a frac- 
tured leg in an automobile accident near Colby, on 
December 3. 





With a record of 14 state championships in six 
events in five years of interscholastic competition, 
and 13 second places in those same events, Kenosha 
High school boasts Wisconsin’s greatest forensic rec- 
ord. For the last two years Kenosha has been awarded 
first place in the United States by the National 
Forensic league, an organization of high school and 
college debating groups. This record is all the more 
remarkable in that, unlike other schools, all forensic 
activities in Kenosha are extra-curricular and spare 
time work by the pupils. John D. Davies, who be- 
gan his work at Kenosha in 1927, as instructor in 
the speech department, has since developed all of 
the forensic teams at Kenosha, in addition to coach- 
ing student plays and civic productions. 


Approximately 150 Rock county rural school teach- 
ers heard talks on methods of improving instruction 
in language and history at a meeting in the Janes- 
ville High school on December 9. Roy Ihlenfeldt, 
Kenosha county superintendent of schools, and G. T. 
Longbotham, Rock county superintendent, talked on 
language and history respectively. 


H. H. Helble, principal of Appleton high school, 
accompanied by twelve faculty department heads 
from the high school, visited the new high schools 
at Wisconsin Rapids and New London early in 
December. 


Newly elected officers of the Wisconsin County 
Superintendents Association, which held its annual 
meeting at Madison the middle of December, are: 
Christine Christenson, Marinette, President; E. T. 
Griffin, Milwaukee, Vice President; and Esther 
Krakow, Sun Prairie, Secretary—Treasurer. 


A teachers’ meeting and book report conference of 
Calumet County teachers was held at the Chilton 
High school on December 9. The morning session 
was devoted to demonstration teaching by some of 
the teachers in the county; the afternoon to discus- 
sion on problems in American life, as well as on the 
social studies in the Primary grades. 


By a vote of 14 to 7 the Green Lake county board 
has voted to retain the county normal school at 
Berlin. 


Pupils of Miss Loraine Dury, Franklin junior high 
school, Green Bay, have been honored by reproduc- 
tion of their work in the School Arts Magazine for 
November. The pupils, all of whom attended Miss 
Dury’s classes last school year, are: Janice Hinz, 
Edna Nicklas, Elaine Tyson, and Gloria Kerr. 
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“The Center of Everything in Milwaukee” 








Since its inception, the Hotel Schroeder has held the spotlight 
of Milwaukee’s social and business life. Convenient*to 
all parts of the city, it is an ideal hotel in which 
to make your headquarters. Service, food 
and accommodations are of the finest 
. . yet prices are friendly to 
every purse. Take ad- 


vantage of low 
week-end 


HOTEL 


SCHROEDER 


rates 
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The Westboro public schools are very proud of 
the successful carnival and fair they gave on Novem- 
ber 16. It was. not only a financial success, clearing 
$97, but interest’in various competitive events was 
aroused among neighboring rural and state graded 
schools. Invitations were extended to several of these 
schools to participate in art, map, and penmanship 
exhibits; grain judging and identification; and har- 
monica solo contests. Prizes were given for each type 
of contest. There were eight schools represented. 
Thirty boys and girls came to the high school to 
judge grain and there were several boys and girls 
who walked six or seven miles. The chief reasons 
for the fair were to raise money and to create closer 
relations between the boys and girls of the rural and 
state graded schools and the high schools. All plans 
were arranged for and directed by Mr. Durward Mc- 
Vey, principal of the Westboro high school. 


Supt. Charles C. Bishop of Oshkosh is one of the 
Wisconsin school executives who has been asked to 
accept the chairmanship of a topic group at the forth- 
coming convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, at Cleveland. The topic under discussion by 
Supt. Bishop’s group will be “The Relationship Be- 
tween Local School Finance and Municipal Finance’. 


When the Berlin Board of Education, which had 
previously requested a reduced appropriation for 
1934, asked the City Council to reduce the tax levy 
for schools an additional $4,000, the Council re- 
sponded with a rising vote of thanks: The reduction 
is made possible by economies in administration and 
not by additional salary cuts. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers’ Retirement Systems will be held Feb- 
ruary 26-28 at the Carter Hotel, Cleveland, at the 
time of the Department of Superintendence conven- 
tion. All interested teachers are invited. More infor- 
mation about the program can be secured by writing 
Miss Jennie Roch, Public School Administration 
Building, New Orleans. 


Miss Julia (Judy) L. Anderson, newly elected vice 
president of the Wisconsin Teachers association was 
the subject of a long write-up in the Superior Tele- 
gram the latter part of November. The article calls 
attention to Miss Anderson’s many hobbies, as well 
as the educational positions she now holds which in- 
clude the presidency of the Superior Class Room 
Teachers’ association. 


“Wisconsin Schools” Issued Jan. 13 


The second issue of “Wisconsin Schools” 
was published on January 13, and packages 
were sent to all superintendents and high 
school principals. If your school has not re- 
ceived the package please notify us. The leaf- 
lets are NOT intended for distribution among 
teachers ... parents are to receive them! 


A New Name 


The office of the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation has been located in the “Beaver Build- 
ing”, Madison. We’re still there, but the name 
of the building has been changed to the “In- 
surance Building”. The address is the same— 
119 Monona Avenue. 


Farmers of the Greenwood vicinity and their sons 
will have an opportunity to attend a night school 
course in agriculture at the Greenwood high school 
during the remainder of this school year. Meetings 
will be held each Wednesday night, and those at- 
tending will be permitted to suggest the subject mat- 
ter throughout the course. G. H. Mullendore, Green- 
wood agricultural instructor, will conduct the classes. 


The Wisconsin Vocational Guidance Association 
will hold its winter meeting at Milwaukee, Feb. 3, 
according to an announcement sent out by W. F. 
Patterson, Milwaukee Vocational school, and presi- 
dent of the W. V. G. A. 


Our nomination for the Hard Luck Champion of 
1933... Lyle B. Enright, teacher in the Vaughn 
school, Spring Prairie. One afternoon last November 
he and Miss Dola McMahon of Elkhorn were stand- 
ing before a minister at Rockford reciting their “I 
do’s” when Mr. Enright was stricken with an acute 
attack of appendicitis, and had to submit to an emer- 
gency operation. Friends claim that the attack was 
brought on by hearing the bride promise to obey, but 
Mr. Enright could not be reached to confirm this 
report! 


Ray E. Balliett, city superintendent of Antigo for 
several years has been named the new city superin- 
tendent of Platteville, taking the position left open 
by the resignation of Frank V. Powell, recently 
elected state high school supervisor. Perry Tipler, 
High School principal at Antigo for the past six 
years has been named the successor of Mr. Balliette. 


An effort of the Oconto High school P. T. A. to 
obtain a piano for the assembly room of the school 
was brought to a successful close when Mrs. Julius 
Klauser of Stiles presented the school with a Stein- 
way upright. The P. T. A. had planned a project to 
raise money for the purchase of a piano, which 
would have taken some time to create a sufficient 
fund. However, Mrs. Klauser read of the endeavor 
in the columns of the local newspaper, and came to 
the assistance of the group with the offer of her gift. 





You will want a copy of 


WISCONSIN REPORT ON ENGLISH USAGE 
As a Teaching Problem 
Issued by the WISCONSIN ENGLISH TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, November, 1933 
Single copies, 50c, cash with order. Five or more copies, 40c¢ each. 


George E. Teter, Treasurer, W. E. T. A. 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
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The office recently mailed the ‘Code of Ethics” 
for Wisconsin Teachers” to the training departments 
and college departments of education. Replies from 
training school directors indicate that they were quick 
to see the usefulness of the principles in training 
classes. Right standards of professional and public re- 
lationships cannot be over-emphasized nor deferred to 
the last semester. 


One of the Wisconsin educators speaking before 
professional groups at out-of-state meetings during 
the Christmas holidays was Ira Davis, principal of 
Wisconsin High school, Madison. He spoke at the 
national convention of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Boston. Mr. Davis 
has been a leader among the science teachers of the 
state, and for several years has directed the work of 
a committee appointed by the W. T. A. to make a 
study of improved methods in science teaching and 
the development of scientific attitudes. 


The work relief program for unemployed teachers 
under the direction of the State Board for Vocational 
Education is off to a good start. Many applications 
are on file and about 100 projects were under way 
at the beginning of the new year. 


On November 24 thirty students of the Milwaukee 
University school put aside thoughts of the intricacies 
of geometry, difficult parsing of French verbs, and 
translations of Homer, when they took over the man- 
aging and operating of WISN radio station, under 
the direction of the Wisconsin News. The operation 
of WISN by students of the Milwaukee University 
school, arranged by the Wisconsin News, provided 
the high school students with first hand knowledge of 
broadcasting. The students carry on the duties of the 
WISN “regulars,” the “regulars” acting only as ad- 
visors. November 24 was the fourth Friday in two 
months that WISN turned over its operation to stu- 
dents. Other high schools which operated the station 
— Shorewood, Wauwatosa and West Allis 

igh. 
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109 S. CARROLL ST. 








A luncheon honoring Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Plenzke 
was given by the members of the Department of 
Public Instruction on December 4, at the Loraine 
Hotel, Madison. All members of the staff were pres- 
ent; also Professor Merriman of the Department of 
Education at the University, who had addressed the 
members of the staff in the forenoon. Mr. Plenzke 
was presented with a wrist watch. He responded with 
a short address to his co-workers, expressing his ap- 
preciation of his association and cooperation of the 
entire staff during his connection with the Department. 


The preparation of artistic show cards that attract 
the customer are being made by a class in show card 
writing, which meets every Tuesday night at the 
Logan high school (La Crosse) evening school center. 
Proprietors, store clerks, restaurant attendants, and 
meat market employes are enrolled in the course. 
Instruction is given by T. J. Schultz, who has long 
been engaged in the show card and advertising busi- 
ness, and who has been a member of the evening 
school faculty of the La Crosse Vocational school for 
the past six years. 


Twenty-five members of the Janesville High school 
band took part in a band clinic at Whitewater Teach- 
ers College on December 7. Several other high school 
bands from southern Wisconsin were present, to be- 
come acquainted with pieces to be given in the state 
high school band tournament in Madison in May. 
While the Janesville band is not expected to take 
part in the tournament, the musicians attended the 
Whitewater meeting because of the valuable experi- 
ence and training the clinic afforded. 


Debate teams attending the Preparatory Debate 
tournament at Wisconsin High School, Madison, on 
December 16, included those from Richland Center, 
with five teams; Beloit High school, three teams; 
Portage, Baraboo, Waunakee, Platteville, East High 
school, Madison, and Wisconsin High School, enter- 
ing five teams in the contest. The question debated 
was, “Resolved, that the United States adopt the 
British System of Regulation of Radio Operation and 
Control.” About 100 young debaters took part in 
the contest. 


The kindergarten teachers of Walworth county 
gathered at Williams Bay on the afternoon of No- 
vember 20, to discuss their work and arrange a num- 
ber of projects to be completed this year. Miss Ruth 
Fuller, kindergarten teacher at Elkhorn, stated that 
each teacher will arrange a project and when com- 
pleted, will invite the other teachers in for an in- 
spection. It is hoped to pass on the ideas thus de- 
veloped for the improvement of the work throughout 
the county. 


A record breaking number of rural school stu- 
dents attended a crops judging contest at the Ft. At- 
kinson high school on November 24. The youngsters 
were from 21 schools surrounding Ft. Atkinson. 
N. O. Eckley was in charge of the contest. 








DIRECTORS OF 


SCHOOL PLAYS 
Use WARNESSON’S MAKE-UP 


for best effects. Grease paints and powders that have been 
j the “‘actors’ choice’’ for over 54 years. Safe for children. 
Write for free samples and descriptive price list. 

PROF. J. WARNESSON 
Dept. W1, 63 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 











NEW DEAL GOV’T JOBS? 
$1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many early examinations ex- 
pected. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept W189, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions for teachers, 
and particulars telling you how to get them. 
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Recognition of two members of the faculty of 
Oshkosh State Teachers College by their election as 
fellows in the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science “has been announced: Prof. J. O. 
Frank, head of the chemistry department of the col- 
lege, and Dr. J. F. Duncan, head of the physics de- 
partment, have been included in the latest edition of 
“American Men of Science,” the American directory 
of scientists which is published by the Science Press 
at New York City. Both men have been cited for 
worthwhile contributions to scientific research, 


When Raymond Minerath, a senior at the Boys’ 
Technical High school, wrote a poem to President 
Roosevelt on his birthday, October 27, he thought 
the president just possibly might have time to read it. 
So he sent it to the White House. Now Raymond 
has something to treasure all his life—a letter of 
thanks from the White House, written by Mr. A. Le 
Hand, private secretary to the president. 


Frank Ballou, supt. of schools, Washington, D. C. 
has been named one of seven chairmen to formulate 
discussions on major educational problems at the 
Dept. of Superintendence meeting at Cleveland next 
February, and he has named Supt. Guy F. Loomis 
of Kenosha as one of his ten assistants. The main 
topic of inquiry of Supt. Ballou’s group will be that 
of Financing Public Education, and Supt. Loomis’ 
committee is to probe into the question of Curtail- 
ments in Education and The Outlook for the Future. 
About thirty superintendents from various parts of 
the country will assist Mr. Loomis in the work. 


Three members of the Faculty of Boys’ Tech. High 
school, Milwaukee are directing the activities of edu- 
cational groups in the Cream City. Mr. T. Kuemmer- 
lein is head of the General Science Teachers’ Club 
of Milwaukee, Mr. H. J. Parmley presides over the 
meetings of the Milwaukee English Club, and Mr. 
A. A. Sperling fills the same office in the Milwaukee 
High School Teachers’ Mathematics Club. 


Two Wisconsin schoolmen were honored at the 
national convention of the American Vacational As- 
sociation, held at Detroit last month. George W. 
Hambrecht, State Director of Vocational Education 
was elected vice-president to succeed Irvin S. Noall, 
State Director of Vocational Education in Utah; and 
Jacob Spies, Supervisor of the Commercial Depart- 
ment in the Sheboygan Vocational School retained his 
position as one of the vice-presidents of the A. V. A. 


Any teachers who have suitable material for school 
peace programs should send their material to the 
Women’s International League, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. The league is gathering together all 
available school material on the subject of peace. 
Stories, songs, plays, pictures and suggestions for 
informal dramatizations, posters and projects are the 
types of material desired. A prize of $25 will be 
given the teacher presenting the most valuable mate- 
tial sent in not later than April 1, 1934. 


Mr. T. P. Kexel, head of the music department 
of the Wabeno Public Schools for the past two years 
has organized a number of student music groups this 
year. His girls’ glee club has forty members; forty- 
five students are in his band instrumentation class; 
and forty-eight students in the orchestra group. Be- 
sides these three high school music groups there is a 
sixty piece grade school harmonica band, a beginners 
group of eighteen violin players; a beginners band 
of twenty-six pieces; and a beginners orchestra of 
twenty-eight pieces. 








Why Worry? 


When for Just a Few 
Cents a Day 


T.C. U. Will Pay an 
Income WhenDisabled 
by Sickness, Accident 

or Quarantine 


This year, of all years, is no 
time to take chances. To be 
disabled by sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine will not 
only be unfortunate, but may prove very em- 
barrassing. Doctors must be paid. Hospital bills 
must be met. Board bills, laundry bills and other 
expenses all come due. Borrowing may be neces- 
sary—unless you are under the T. C. U. Umbrella. 


T. C. U. Check Comes When Needed 


Why take the risk? Instead, pass the worry 
along to the T. C. U., like thousands of other 
teachers have done. It costs so little and means 
so much. Then when sickness, accident or quar- 
antine keeps you from school, the T. C. U. check 
will come to your rescue. At any rate, learn all 
about T. C. U. protection today, before it is too 
late. Send a post card or letter today for com- 
plete information. Your inquiry places you under 
no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 











Men of the Monroe Junior High school faculty 
won a “feed” at the expense of the senior high 
school faculty men this fall. The former group chal- 
lenged the senior high school men to a rabbit hunt, 
and when all returns were in for the chosen day of 
the hunt the junior high school men came in with 
their limit, while their competitors were only able 
to bag five bunnies. Before giving the feed the senior 
high faculty members checked up on neighboring rab- 
bit farms to see whether any “dirty work” had been 
done, but as no evidence was uncovered they acted 
as hosts to a real banquet. The triumphant guests 
were Walter A. Garness, William Amstutz, Allie 
Maurer and E. S. Brown. The hosts were E. O. Ev- 
ans, T. R. Holyoke, Franklin Luebchow, Nat G. 
Preston and J. C. Calder. 


The annual conference of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for the Disabled will be held at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, on January 26. Dr. Irving Maurer, 
president of Beloit College, is president of the Asso- 
ciation. Appearing on the program will be John A. 
Kratz, Chief of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Martin H. Bickham, Director of 
Work Relief, Chicago; Charlotte Kohn of the Ortho- 
pedic school, Wisconsin General Hospital; and 
Glenn B. Rourke, Chairman of the Eau Claire County 
Division. 


Mr. George B. Lyons of the Kohler High school 
is making a study, in cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, on the problem of 
post-graduate students in high schools. Owing to the 
importance of this question at the present time, it is 
desirable that all high school principals furnish him 
with the information called for in the question blank 
which he recently sent out. 
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Commercial teachers in high schools in the section 
around Neenah, including Sheboygan, Manitowoc, 
Waupaca, and Wausau, met at Neenah on Novem- 
ber 25, to discuss socializing commercial courses and 
changes in present courses designed to meet demands 
of the social world. This is said to be the first 
attempt of any group of commercial teachers in pub- 
lic schools to meet for this purpose. More than 40 
commercial teachers were present at the conference. 


One hundred fifty teachers attended the annual 
All-Walworth County Teachers meeting, held at Elk- 
horn on December 9. Speakers at the forenoon ses- 
sion were Dr, R. H. Price, and Dr. H. G. Lee, both 
of Whitewater State Teachers College. Prin. V. H. 
Sorenson of Williams Bay reported the result of a 
recent survey regarding education in Wisconsin. The 
Elkhorn Orchestra, led by Gilbert Dennis, and the 
Girls’ Chorus under the direction of Ella Kneller, 
provided musical numbers. The newly elected officers 
for next year are: President, Allie Schwartz, East 
Troy; Vice-president, Wallace Westlund, Walworth; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Josephine Turner, Elkhorn. 


At the meeting of the Wisconsin Conference of 
Elementary School Supervisors held in Madison De- 
cember 14 and 15 the following officers were elected 
for the year 1933-1934: President—Miss Berenice 
Maloney of South Milwaukee, Vice-President—Miss 
Chenoweth of Janesville, Secretary and Treasurer— 
Miss Mae Kilcullen of Kenosha. They succeed Miss 
Ethel Mabbie of Madison, past president, Miss Elda 
Merton of Waukesha, as vice-president, and Miss 
Marjorie Pratt of Shorewood, Secretary and Treasurer. 


A. R. Graham, director of the Madison Vocational 
school, was honored at the recent national conven- 
tion of the American Vocational Association, by be- 
ing elected vice president and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Trade School Principals Na- 
tional association. 


“The Blue—J’, Janesville Senior High school paper 
appeared in attractive Christmas dress. Its pages 
chronicle student activities and events of a high or- 
der, typifying the spirit of the modern school. No 
wonder high schools have drawing and retaining 
powers! 


Principal H. H. Helble of Appleton has been de- 
voting considerable effort, (and successfully too), to 
the formulation of a progressive American Legion 
program for education. 


A Superior paper recently carried quite a story in 
connection with a proposed educational center, which 
if built would include a vocational school academic 
building, a new junior high school, and a new school 
and civic auditorium which would seat 2,500 people. 
The entire project would cost in the neighborhood of 
$500,000. W. R. Davies, superintendent of schools, 
is quoted as saying that if the project is carried 
through to completion Superior will have one of the 
most modern educational centers in the nation. 


Ralph E. Balliette who has just assumed the city 
superintendency of the Platteville schools, after leav- 
ing a similar post in Antigo, was the guest of honor 
at a joint meeting of the Antigo Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs last month. Schoolmen who spoke on the pro- 
gram were Orvel Olsen, principal of the Vocational 
school and W. E. Switzer, principal of the County 
Normal school. 





Trains to Cleveland 
Railroad facilities to the Department of 
Superintendence meeting are described in two 
announcements in this issue of the Journal, 
Pullman reservations will be made through 


lan, 


the Secretary’s office. Use certificate 
ocal 


purchasing regular fare ticket from 
agent at one and one-third rate. 


Rehabilitation co-ordinators will meet in Milwaukee 
January 25 and 26, in response to a conference call 
from W. F. Faulkes, State Supervisor of Rehabilita- 
tion. Training and placement under the F. E. R. A.,, 
physical restoration, industrial compensation, and ex- 
tension of rehabilitation will receive consideration. 
Those appearing on the program include Miss Maude 
Swett, Chief of the Women’s Bureau, Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission; Paul C. Winner, Director of 
the National Re-employment Service for Wisconsin; 
Harry R. Lippart, acting director of the State Em- 
ployment Office; and J. H. Lasher, District Super- 
visor of Rehabilitation, Milwaukee. The group will 
join the Wisconsin Association for the Disabled at 
its banquet on Friday evening. 


The Crippled Children’s Division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has called a conference of 
all teachers and, physio-therapists connected with or- 
thopedic schools, at Milwaukee on January 27. The 
entire group of 60 will attend the meeting, which 
will be under the direction of Mrs. Margaret Lison 
Ingram. 


The Rusk County Normal School faculty, cooperat- 
ing with County Supt. Autie C. Sanford, is conduct- 
ing school on Saturdays. Rural school teachers are 
invited to observe classes at the county normal until 
2:30, at which time conferences on the classes taught 
are held. On Monday, when school is not in session, 
the members of the faculty are free to observe the 
teaching work of the graduates of the Rusk County 
Normal school. 


Pulaski High school recently presented a new pub- 
lication to the high school interscholastic press of 
the state. The “Purple and White News” is an eight 
page magazine Ne x 1114”, printed on fine enamel 
stock. The initial number carried a cover illustration 
of unusual attractiveness . . . a fine copy of the 
famous Lincoln statue by Borglum. 


Vocational agriculture, according to Louis M. Sas- 
man, State Supervisor, is carried on in 99 Wisconsin 
high schools and county schools of agriculture and 
domestic economy. The classes this year enroll 3,853 
farm boys, 649 town boys and 12 girls. Viroqua and 
Richland Center lead the state in numbers. Fifty-one 
schools have larger classes, thirty-six have smaller 
classes, and eleven remain the same. Increase of farm 
boys over previous years is given as 242. 


Fred C. Martin, principal of the Redgranite public 
schools recently had an interesting experience by be- 
ing made the subject of a very complimentary adver- 
tisement which appeared in the local paper. Principal 
Martin, the members of his faculty and the students 
presented a very fine Thanksgiving program, and the 
members of the school board commended their work 
through a newspaper “‘ad’’ addressed ‘‘To the Teach- 
ers and Pupils of the Redgranite—Lohrville Schools”. 
Public recognition of this kind isn’t apt to hurt the 
reputation of anyone fortunate enough to warrant the 
praise! 
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The Lake Bluff School, Shorewood, of which Miss 
Beulah Kobler is principal, issues a student publi- 
cation, “The Lake Bluff Trumpet.” It is attractively 
arranged, has variety, and the contents selected to 
reflect the activities of the school. There is a school 
honor roll, but an editorial suggests that high marks 
are not a guarantee of inclusion upon the roll. Fac- 
tors other than scholarship, such as attention to school 
property, dependability, thoughtfulness, readiness to 
help others, work habits, progress, etc., determine the 
selection of individuals or home rooms for distinc- 
tive mention. 


Some items of interest from Chetek: 

The Chetek City council recently made appropria- 
tions to the school making it possible to serve milk 
and noon lunches to the needy children in school. 
. . . Instead of eliminating music from the curriculum 
Chetek High school has found it possible to add band 
work for school credit. . . . Mr. Ernest Blado, teacher 
in Chetek High school has been elected president of 
the Barron County Teachers association. 


So far the only real help given unemployed teach- 
ers under the new works departments of the federal 
government has been the employment of several score 
male teachers to direct the instructional programs in 
state CCC camps. Many have already started teaching, 
at $165 per month for the period ending March 31, 
1934. While we don’t begrudge the fortunate few 
from earning their $165 per month it hurts to realize 
that thousands of Wisconsin rural teachers work all 
year for $520 . . . one can hardly blame them for 
cussing a bit under their breath! 


The students of Chippewa Falls High school pre- 
sented an interesting program in observance of Na- 
tional Cheese Week, on December 14. Students pre- 
sented talks on the manufacture of cheese, the amount 
of cheese produced in Wisconsin, “Cheese in the 
Diet”, and ‘The Fate of the Cow’. The entire pro- 
gram was planned by Marshall Norseng of the high 
school faculty. Other faculty members who assisted 
Mr. Norseng were Miss Gladys Simpson, Miss Irene 
Casper, Miss Elizabeth Kieffer, Mr. Howard Rogers, 
and Miss Edna Ackerknecht. 


Miss Edna E, Hood, Supervisor of Art in the 
Kenosha Public Schools has been appointed a member 
of a committee to formulate plans of adding an art 
section to the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. The committee has met and will recommend 
that a section embracing the subjects of Art, Drama 
and Music be formed. 


The newly elected officers of the Wisconsin County 
Rural Normal School Principals association are: W. E. 
Switzer, Antigo, president; E. J. Fitzpatrick, Wau- 
toma, vice-president; and M. C. Palmer, Wausau, 
secretary—treasurer. At the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation, at Madison, the early part of December the 
main topic of discussion was the two-year course. 
No official action was taken on the question under 
discussion. 


A Madison Physical Education club was formed on 
December 13. The club, composed of all teachers of 
health and physical education in the Madison public 
schools, will meet once a month. Officers elected are: 
Michael Koskey, coach at Madison Central High 
school, president; Violette Stewart, instructor in phys- 
ical education in the elementary schools, secretary; 
and Cecelia Hansen, Esther Gerling and Fannie M. 
Steve, members of the program and publicity com- 
mittee. 


Necrology 


* Member of W. T. A. at time of death 
*Maude McGinty, 55, a school teacher for 34 
years, died at her home in Appleton on December 7. 
Miss McGinty taught deaf and defective speech pupils 
in Eau Claire, Hancock, Mich., Green Bay and 
Kaukauna. 


*Lydia Breckenfeld, 35, a teacher 13 years in the 
Washington Junior High school, Kenosha, died De- 
cember 7 after a brief illness of typhoid fever. Before 
going to Kenosha Miss Breckenfeld taught at Appleton. 


Louis Serrahn, 58, for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury principal and teacher of the school of the First 
German Evangelical Lutheran congregation, Manito- 
woc, died December 8 at his home in Algoma after 
an illness of 10 days. Heart attack was the imme- 
diate cause of his death. 


Mrs. Edward J. Sanborn, 60, a teacher in Jefferson 
city schools many years ago, died at her home in 
that city on December 6. 


Charles Kelpe, principal of the Lutheran parochial 
school, Tomah, for the past 20 years, died at his 
home in that city on November 20, after a lingering 
illness. Before going to Tomah Mr. Kelpe taught 
for ten years at Neillsville. 


Nathan Austin Weston, professor of economics, 
University of Illinois, and formerly professor at the 
University of Wisconsin, died at his home in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, November 29, from heart disease. 


Mrs. J. D. Arnfield, formerly a teacher in the Dela- 
van schools, died at Syracuse, New York on No- 
vember 27. 


Charles W. Greenfield, 76, Chicago attorney, a 
teacher at Shiocton, Wisconsin many years ago, died 
at Symerton, Illinois, November 22, after a lingering 
illness. 


Mrs. Carrie B, Alexander of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, a former teacher in the schools of Superior, 
died at Los Angeles, November 26. 


Mrs. Alice F. Kaye, 74, a teacher in Fond du Lac 
county schools years ago, died at her home in Fond 
du Lac on December 3. 


Mrs. Orville E. Hunt, 68, died at her home in 
the town of Burke, December 14. Before her mar- 
riage in 1890 Mrs. Hunt was a school teacher. 


John C. Yonk, Burlington school teacher and band 
leader, was killed in an automobile accident on No- 
vember 24. 


Mrs. Maude Seaton Hooper, 62, wife of J. T. 
Hooper, Superintendent of the Wisconsin School for 
the Blind, Janesville, for the past 22 years, died at 
her home in that city on November 29, from a stroke. 
In 1891 Mrs. Hooper, then Maude Darling Seaton, 
was assistant principal of the Darlington High school 
for four years. 


Anna M. Jenkins, 68, former supervising teacher 
in La Crosse county, and instructor in the public 
schools of La Crosse, died at her home in Bangor, 
November 30, after an illness of nearly a year. Miss 
Jenkins also formerly taught at Wausau and Bangor. 
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Publications of Wisconsin Authors 


Horizons 


Selected Poems by Miss Josephine M. Lane, 
Milwaukee 
Lt o-esernige- sly teachers should be pleased with this 
book, for one of their colleagues is the author 
of all the poems. Miss Lane has occasionally written 
something for the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, and we are pleased to mention this publication 
of her verses. Horizons contains more than fifty pages 
of exceptionally well-written verse, on a vast variety 
of subjects. 
All interested in securing copies of Horizons should 
communicate with the author, Miss Josephine Lane, 
Bayview High school, Milwaukee. 


Activity Art Books (Grades 1 through 8) 
Mentzer, Bush & Co., Chicago 

A® is the subject of these school workbooks, and 
one of the authors is a Wisconsin teacher, A. G. 

Pelikan, director of art instruction in the Milwaukee 

Public schools. 

All books follow the same general plan, each writ- 
ten with reference to a particular age group. The first 
portion of each book discusses color, first with a 
four color picture and then with a page of outline 
drawings which can be used by way of application. 
A second portion of each book consists of a Picture 
Study in color, using well-known prints of famous 
paintings. A third feature of each text treats the sub- 
ject of ‘pets and animal drawings’. 

One interesting feature of the series is the logical 
arrangement of material, from grade to grade. Sub- 
jects begun in book 1 are continued in subsequent 
texts, though treated in a progressively more difficult 
manner. Every page is connected with the page facing 
it, in this way providing the teacher and pupil with 
a clearer understanding of the subject matter pre- 
sented. 


A Handbook of the Curriculum 
A Manual of Extra-Curricular Activities 


Published by Shorewood Junior—Senior High 
School 
OTH of these interesting publications are direct 
results of the efforts of Grant Rahn, principal of 
Shorewood High school, and Miss Eloise Wilson, 
teacher of English. A Handbook of the Curriculum 
is intended to enable the student to make more in- 
telligent choice of subjects, to stimulate the classroom 
teacher to formulate values which she is attempting 
to build into the personalities of her students, and to 
provide the home-room teacher with authoritative in- 
formation concerning every course in high school so 
that she may guide her advisees in their choice of 
subjects. Each subject is thoroughly discussed, and 
should give parent and pupil a very complete idea of 
the content of the course. 


A Manual of Extra-Curvicular Activities is of great 
value to any student interested in the outside activi- 
ties offered in Shorewood High school. The manual 
is full of charts and tables giving every type of in- 
formation concerning such activities as clubs, music, 
publications and athletics. 

Every school administrator in the state should be 
interested in this noteworthy work of the Shorewood 
High school administrators. Copies can be secured by 
writing the school authorities at Shorewood. 


Professional Books 


Molders of the American Mind 


Normal Woelfel, Columbia University Press, 
N. Y. City. Price $3.00 
ERE is a book for all teachers interested in those 
men and women who are the educational leaders 
of America. The “molders of the American mind” 
here discussed are seventeen contemporary educators: 
Dewey, Horne, Morrison, Bagley, Cubberley, Briggs, 
Finney, Judd, Snedden, Thorndike, Horn, Charters, 
Bobbitt, Counts, Rugg, Bode and Kilpatrick. Such an 
array of talent should stir the interest of ’most any- 
one interested in education! 

The book consists of an utterly frank dissection 
of each man: his right to a claim of educational lead- 
ership, his philosophy of education in reference to 
national life, etc. The material is not arranged around 
each single personality, but around such topical heads 
as ‘Analysis of the Viewpoints of American Edu- 
cators”’, ‘Interpretative Criticism of the Viewpoints of 
American Educators”, and “Suggestive Stategic Con- 
siderations for American Educators.” 

You may not agree with one-half or even one- 
tenth of what the author says, but after reading the 
book you cannot help but be impressed with some 
of the men who are headliners in education today. 


The Technique and Administration of 
Teaching 
Noble L. Garrison, American Book Co., Chicago 
SSUMING that no teacher is too skilled in her 
profession to receive some benefit from an occa- 
sional pedagogical “shot in the arm’ we are willing 
to present this book to our readers, for when all is 
said and done it is unusually comprehensive in its 
discussion of a well-worn subject. 

The book is far from theory alone, for it offers 
many suggestions which should enable the teacher to 
make her work more purposeful and specific. Defi- 
nite guiding principles and techniques of teaching are 
offered by which the teacher may help pupils achieve 
orderly habits of thought and study, to exercise initia- 
tive, and accept responsibility. Numerous charts, sum- 
maries, and diagrams present the relationship of the 
various learning processes. 
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If you're looking for something light, to read in 
bed, don’t take up this book, but if you are willing 
to give your mind some strenuous after-hours exer- 
cise you will ‘profit by a careful reading of the 584 
pages in this text. 


Adolescent Psychology 


Ada Arlitt, American Book Co., Chicago. Price 
$2.25 
|= text is designed especially for use in colleges 
and teacher colleges in their courses in educa- 
tional psychology . . . hence it will be of special 
interest to a small group of our readers, though any 
teacher would profit by a reading of the book. 

All of the material is presented from the genetic 
point of view. Adolescent behavior is interpreted in 
the light of both adolescent trends and drives and 
those factors which have influenced behavior from 
the pre-school period to adolescence. The significance 
of personality crowds its way into the picture as well 
as the inevitable “escape and defense mechanisms” 
which are found in any text on psychology. Other 
notable chapters deal with the emotions, learning, 
memory and reasoning, mental and intelligence growth, 
moral and religious development, and the hygiene of 
adolescence. 

Many teachers will be especially interested in the 
various types of tests suggested in the book. 








OUR 


ART SERVICE BUREAU 
IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


Hundreds of letters and inquiries from 
teachers receive our help and advice in 
their art problems. 

This Art Service Bureau is maintained 
for close co-operation with teachers every- 
where, in the interest of better Art. 

We welcome the opportunity to serve 
you and want you to feel that your prob- 
lem or inquiry is given the individual at- 
tention of an expert in Art Education. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Room 1919, 41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of 
ARTISTA TEMPERA 
SHOW CARD COLOR 
ARTISTA WATER COLOR 
PERMA PRESSED CRAYON 
CRAYOLA WAX CRAYON 





IT COSTS NOTHING 
to have THE GUARANTEE 
OF AUTHORITATIVENESS 


in the workbooks you buy! 


© Macmillan Workbooks 


are prepared by leading educators and fore- 
most subject specialists of the day. The 
Same care goes into their making as into 
that of basal textbooks. Names like Gates, 
Edmonson, Wilson, Charters, Branom, Whit- 
beck, and Sinnott, to mention only a few of 
the distinguished authors of Macmillan 
Workbooks, are your guarantee of their 
authoritativeness. 


e You can have 


instructional materials of such extraordi- 
nary quality actually for less than the cost 
of others that do not carry this guarantee. 
Furthermore, you can have them for very 
little more than your present expenditure 
for blank paper. 


Let us send you free, the details in our new 


booklet, AUTHORITATIVE WORKBOOKS: 
How They Help Teacher and Pupil. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





A complete, cumulative program in lan- 
guage study for grades 2-8, the work of 
five experts in elementary education and 
specialists in the field of English teach- 
ing. Throughout the series language 
study is based on the present and future 
needs of the pupil and is correlated with 
the social studies. For detailed informa- 
tion please send for circular No. 607. 





Just Published 
LYMAN-JOHNSON 


Daily-Life 
Language Series 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Educational Psychology 
William A. Kelly, Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee. Price $2.40 

EADING the fly leave of this book one learns that 

“Educational psychology has suffered horribly in 
our day from the spirit of unfaith and materialism. 
It has Hesiaed for the greater part, psychology with- 
out the psyche—without the soul which is the very 
basis of the science.” And according to the publish- 
ers Dr. Kelley has once more discovered the soul of 
his chosen subject. Not being a specialist in the field 
of psychology the reviewer isn’t quite sure how much 
of the material discussed by the author is new, and 
how much is a rehash of material found in every 
published text in the field of “‘soulology.” 

The author bases his teaching upon findings in the 
experimental field as well as in the fields of biology 
and physiology. The thing which impressed the re- 
viewer most was the fine presentation of test ques- 
tions, the splendid bibliography, and various other 
teaching and study helps. It is a part of the Science 
and Culture series being published under the general 
editorship of Joseph Husslein, S. J., Ph. D 


Youth and His College Career 
J. E. Seyfried, University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque. 
|= list of books on guidance is increasing with 
astonishing rapidity éach month, and for the most 
part these books are duplicates, in the main. Yet, in 
most of them one encounters individual points of 
view which are both interesting and stimulating. 
Professor Seyfried believes that much of the guid- 
ance which colleges attempt to give could be given 
far more effectively by the secondary schools. He 
feels that a week or so of freshman orientation is not 
enough to prepare the average boy or girl for college 
problems. A good share of this groundwork should 
have been done before entering college. 
The book is suitable for use in high school or as 
a manual for a freshman orientation program in col- 
lege, and as such it should be of interest to many. 


How the Teacher May Help the Exceptional 
hil 
Charles Scott Berry. Publication of the Bureau 
of Special Education, Ohio State University. 
Pamphlet, 23 pp. 
T= pamphlet gives specific suggestions regarding 
the following types of handicapped pupils: (1) 
The blind and partially seeing; (2) The deaf and 
partially hearing; (3) The Siectice in speech; (4) 
Children of lowered vitality; (5) The crippled; (6) 
The behavior-problem child; (7) The mentally re- 
tarded. The last few pages contain suggestions to 
aid the teacher in planning for the gifted children. 
A few carefully selected references are included for 
each of the above topics. 

This brief and valuable bulletin has been pre- 
pared for the regular room teacher, to whom pupils 
of any of the groups constitute a real problem and 
a challenge. 

e 


Children’s Books 


American Book Co., Chicago 
Fact and Story Readers (First Steps). Suzzallo—Free- 
land—McLaughlin-Skinner. $.16 


Beckley—Cardy Company, Chicago 
Better Citizenship for Little Americans. Edith W. 
Lawson 
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Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 
The New Path to Reading (Book VI). Anna D, 
Cordts. $.84 


Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago 

The Little Road (The Highway to Reading Series). 
Heffernan—Hill—Ward. $.18 

The Open Road (The Highway to Reading Series). 
Heffernan—Hill—Ward. $.24 

Voices of Verse (Book I). Flynn—MacLean—Lund, 
$.45 


Newson & Co., Chicago 
Good Companions (Our Pets). Hecox—Gareissen 


Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
Science Stories (Book I). Beauchamp—Crampton- 
Gray. $.60 


Texts 


American Book Co., Chicago 
Exploring Latin. By Comm. of Latin Teachers, Balti- 
more, Md. 
First Days with Numbers. Clifford Brewster Upton. 
40 


$. 
How the World Lives and Works (Book 4). Brig- 
ham & McFarlane 
Our Beginnings in the Past. Knowlton & Gerson, 
76 


Our Past in Western Europe. Knowlton & Wheeler 
Second German Book. Betz—Holzwarth 


D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago 
Beginners’ German, Edwin H. Zeydel. $1.60 


Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago 

Stories of Outdoor Science. Lewis M. Dougan. $.60 

Units in English (Books I and Il). Harry G. Paul. 
$.93 each 


Macmillan Company, New York 
The Book of Modern Letters. Taintor & Monro. $.60 


Work Books and Plays 


American Book Company, Chicago 

English Practice Books (Grade V). Browning & 
Walsh 

Workbook in Business English. Hotchkiss & Drew 


a Entertainment House, Franklin, 

10 

Character, Courtesy, Citizenship (Little Plays About). 
Anna F. Kaufman. $.50 

Christmas Book for Grades. (Various Authors) $.40 

Hints and Ha’nts for Halloween. Evelyn Hoxie & 
Others. $.40 

Ten Clever Plays for Children. Effa Preston. $.50 

Thanksgiving Tidbits. Lenore K. Dolan. $.40 

Treasury of Children’s Tested Plays. (Various Au- 
thors) $.50 


Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 
Essentials of Everyday English (Grades 3 to 8, inc.) 
Ferris & Keener 


Laurel Book Co., Chicago 
My Second Writing Book. Wahlert & Leutheusser 


Macmillan Company, New York 
bala in World History. Edgar Bruce Wesley. 
.40 


World Book Co., New York 
Directed History Study. Scheck & Orton. $.56 
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